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ad  agencies,  and  commercial  and 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  ^an  paper  and  ink.  Visit 
our  website  for  daily  news  updates 
and  exclusive  content  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  Our  jobs  site  and  white  pages 
feature  useful  resources  for  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  professionals.  You  can  also  access 
our  digital  edition  for  the  business  news  you 
need  anytime,  anywhere.  Bookmark  us  today. 
www.editorandpublisher.com; 
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4,016  reasons  readers  won’t  pay  for  online  content 


For  a  whopping  $2.99, 1 

downloaded  an  iPad  app  that 
gave  me  instant  access  to 
4,016  worldwide  newspapers.  Not  a 
shabby  investment,  considering  I 
saved  approximately  $3,009  per  day, 
not  subscribing  to  these  papers’ 
print  editions.  Today,  newspapers 
exist  in  a  bizarre  economic  labyrinth 
leading  down  many  paths  but  one: 
profit.  Newspaper  publishers  pay 
their  employees  to  create  a  product 
that  is  given  away  for  free  online, 
then  some  entrepreneur¬ 
ial  geek  comes  along  and 
cashes  in  on  the  valuable 
content  publishers  Ireely 
donate.  The  geek  then 
shares  his  profits  with 
Apple,  writes  a  check  for 
his  college  tuition,  and 
settles  comfortably  into 
an  umpteenth  round 
of  Killzone  3.  If  I  were  a 
newspaper.  I’d  be  muckraking  mad. 

To  add  the  frothing  on  the  cake, 
here  is  a  line  from  the  app’s  promo 
copy:  “The  most  comprehensive  and 
easy  to  use  directory  of  thousands 
of  local  newspapers  with  free  online 
content  from  around  the  world.” 
(Emphasis  is  my  own.) 

Others  who  have  downloaded  this 
app  are  delighted  with  its  efficiency. 
Here  are  some  user  reviews: 

•  “Really  enjoy  one-stop  shopping 
for  a  LOT  of  newspapers  around  the 
world!  Excellent  selections!” 

•  “As  a  multiple  state  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  hound,  I  love  this  app! 
Good  coverage  but  could  use  even 
more  of  smaller  papers  from  states 
and  countries.” 


If  newspapers 
would  listen 
to  their  elders, 
they  might  not 
be  in  this 
predicament. 


•  “I  love  this  app.  I  use  it  every 
day  to  read  our  local  news.” 

•  “Love  being  able  to  read  news¬ 
papers  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  love  being  able  to  read  newspapers 
from  my  wife’s  country  and  the 
newspapers  from  my  parents 
homeland.” 

If  newspapers  would  listen  to 
their  elders,  they  might  not  be  in 
this  predicament.  Take  Bourbon 
County  Citizen  publisher  Genevieve 
Brannon,  a  feisty  84-year-old  at  the 
helm  of  a  weekly  that 
has  been  publishing 
since  1807.  According 
to  Citizen  employee 
Rebecca  Lawyer, 
“Brannon  refiises  to 
have  a  website,  which 
she  believes  has  been 
responsible  for  the 
downfall  of  many 
newspapers.  She 

doesn’t  accept  credit  cards  (to  the 
disagreement  of  family  and  staff) 
and  she  hangs  on  the  ‘rope’  of  the 
basics  and  traditional  operation 
before  jumping  into  the  unknown 
swimming  pool  of  new  journalism 
technology.” 

With  the  digital  market  growing 
and  the  knowledge  that  Apple  (or 
Google)  will  be  sucking  30  percent 
from  newspaper  app  subscriptions 
{if  an  amicable  agreement  is 
reached  with  subscriber  data),  it 
may  be  a  good  time  to  shut  the 
back  door  access  to  free  content 
(and  lock  it),  and  open  the  front 
door,  welcoming  new  subscribers 
and  charging  them  for  valuable, 
quality  content.  —  JF  @ 
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Meet  Joe 

He  was  having  trouble 
driving  classified  revenue. 


Now  Joe  is  monetizing  his  classifieds  and  driving 
incremental  revenue.  Plus,  Joe  got  started  for  free. 

How  did  Joe  do  it? 

With  AdPerfect's  Classified  Advertising  Solutions,  now  available  as  a  perfor¬ 
mance-based  free  model,  which  means  you  only  pay  a  portion  of  the  self-serve 
revenue  the  system  generates*. 

>  zero  setup  fees 

>  no  monthly  minimums 

>  free  support 

Our  Classified  Advertising  Solutions,  let  your  advertisers  create  print  &  online 
liner  and  display  ads  through  our  Self-Serve  Order  Entry,  upgrade  call  center 
ads  with  the  Print-To-Online  component,  and  promote  all  classified  listings  using 
the  Online  Marketplace. 


'Time  &  materials  fee  and  support  agreement  may  be  applied  where  extensive  integration  into  publisher 
business  systems  is  required.  Fee  may  be  applied  for  data  feeds  to/frotrT  third  party  vendors  not  already 
in  place  with  AdPerfect. 


Key  Benefits 


SCAN  ME  FOR  INFO 


n  Like  LIS  at  wvww.facebook.com/adperfect  ss  Join  our  network  at  wwvt/.linkedin.com/company/adperfect 


Harland  Simon 


What  Our  Customers  Say  About  Us 


Our  Solutions 


"Once  we  knew  that  Harland  Simon  could  otter  a  reelstand  upgrade, 
it  was  easy  tor  us  to  justity  the  investment  in  terms  ot  improved 
pertormance  and  quality ""  -  Raymond  McRobhie. 

Aberdeen  Journals.  Scotland 

"The  present  project  promises  to  be  an  ideal  retrotit.  as  there  will 
be  little  or  no  downtime  and  the  price  is 
competitive"  -  Ian  Roxburgh.  The  Gleaner.  Jamaica 


1  have  been  very  impressed  with  Harland  Simon's  tosponsiveness  to 
Off  objectrves.  their  intimate  knowledge  et  oor  specific  Goss 
compoter  systems  and  the  quality  ot  the  system  upgrade  t^ 
proposed. .  .The  ctincher:  rotetonces  agreed  the  Hartand  Simon 
system  otters  a  much  improved  product  over  the  original  press 
s^m  and  the  Hartand  Simon  installation  team  was  an  wtstaoding 


Press  Controls 
Inserter  Controls 
Drive  Upgrades 
Reelstand  Upgrades 
Press  &  Mailroom 
Management 
System  Integration 
Totalizer  MIS 


to  tte  ffiw  system.'  -  loh  Hicks.  Advanced  Web  Offset  CA. 


Graph  Expo 
Chicago 
October  3-6 
Booth  1472 


IFRA 

Hamburg 
October  4-6 
Booth  1513 


AS  A  REPORTER,  I’M  ALL  TOO 
familiar  with  word  limits  and 
carefully  choosing  quotes. 
However,  I  nevertheless  strive  to 
represent  the  source  accurately.  While 
you  didn’t  misquote  me  (Spotting  New 
Revenue  Sources,  Feb.  2011),  I  feel  like 
you  spun  my  position  more  negatively 
than  I  presented  it  by  the  pieces  of  quotes 
you  selected  to  run.  I  think  Spot.us  is  a 
noble,  worthwhile  media  experiment  and 
a  useful  tool  for  me  as  a  freelancer,  as  I 
told  (author  Tim  Sohn)  in  our  e-mail 
interview.  I’m  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  accurately  convey  my  core  position.  I 
also  felt  the  Guyana  graph  was  used  out 
of  context.  In  our  interview,  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  was  speaking  broadly  about 
the  state  of  journalism;  however,  you 
made  it  sound  like  that  opinion  was  a 
direct  rebuttal  to  David  Cohn’s  asking  me 
to  blog. 

ERICA  GIES 

FREELANCE  WRITER  AND  EDITOR 


Dear  E^P, 

Thanks  for  allowing  me  to 
become  an  e-subscriber.  As  a 
longtime  magazine  reader/sub¬ 
scriber,  I  owe  you,  because  three  of 
the  jobs  I  acquired  in  my  50-plus 
year  newspaper  career  came  through 
your  help  wanted  section.  It  used  to 
be  a  standard  line  that  E&P  was  the 
one  magazine  that  most  people 
would  start  reading  from  the  back. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  still  do  miss 
the  magazine’s  stories  on  the  news 
business  and  its  trends.  The  Internet 
is  hardly  the  same.  Nevertheless, 

I  appreciate  access  to  it. 


‘‘Ailr  nnitifii  tysliies  oiv  Hm  patt  fn  yoKO  I  taiaW  tat 
HaiiMH  Simi  Ita  ta  Mswor  to  oir  gnsoot  coairol  sttutioi  aoH 
iM  iH  W  ow  roqwoiniits  IH  ON  Mb  ta  teton' -  Mike  Fita 

CipeCiHtHK,Mi. 


Harland  Simon 

Automation,  integration  and  Control 
for  the  Newspaper  Industry 

■H  Harland^  ■■ 
^  Simon  H| 

www.harlandsimon.com 


BILL  BLANDO 


®  E-mail: 

kristina(a)editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,” 

Editor  &  Publisher,  17782  Cowan, 

Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614. 

Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and 
state,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Digimarc  Discover’”  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-bur  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print.  ‘ 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads -things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal, 
now  free  through  the  end  of  May. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  IS  INTERACTIVE. 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.cotn/online. 


DIGIMARC  I  (d) 


Offbeat 

Scribbler  Act 


The  Ball’s  in  Your  Court 


Live  online  sports  videos 
not  only  add  value  but,  for  once, 
newspapers  could  be  ahead 
of  the  game 

WHILE  THEIR  LOCAL  HIGH 

schoolers  are  dribbling 
down  the  court,  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  can  be  making  a  fast 
break  (and  some  fast  cash)  by  live 
streaming  the  basketball  game  on 
their  websites.  Not  only  is  stream¬ 
ing  sporting  events  profitable  for 
newspapers,  said  a  former  South 
Dakota  publisher  who  started  iNK 
Barrel  Video  Networks,  but  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  a  prime  position  to 
dominate  the  live  video  market. 
Who  better  than  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  that  already  brings  in-depth 
coach  and  player  interview's  and 
statistics  to  its  readers  every  day. 

“Newspapers  have  been  covering 
local  sports  forever,  and  it  s  kind  of 
our  franchise,”  said  Stewart 
Huntington,  founder  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  iNK  Barrel  and 
a  28-year  newspaper  veteran  who 
spent  10  years  as  an  editor  at  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
past  10  years  as  publisher  of  the 
Black  Hills  (S.D.)  Pioneer.  “We’ve 
always  been  the  conduit  between 
(the  newspaper)  and  the  kids.  It’s 
easily  accepted  by  the  community 
that  we  would  be  doing  this  and 
easily  accepted  by  the  advertisers 
that  we  would  be  bringing  it  to  the 
community.” 

Some  70  newspapers  in  nine 
states  have  already  signed  contracts 
to  live  stream  sporting  events  with 
iNK  Barrel,  Huntington  said.  Many 
have  taken  it  a  step  further,  .stream- 
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BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

Nestled  on  a  neat  shelf  in  a 
cozy  home  in  a  small  tow'n 
called  Edemissen,  Germany  is 
a  blinking  light-up  pen  emblazoned 
with  The  Bakersfield  Californian 
newspaper 
logo.  It’s  a  fa¬ 
vorite  of  Ulli 
Russek,  the 
man  who  lives 
in  the  home 
and  tends  to 
the  shelf  and 
his  collection  of 
more  than  800 


newspaper 
pens. 

The  logos 
hail  from 
Dili  Russek  built  special  newspapers 
shelves  for  his  more  across  Europe, 
than  800  newspaper 
logo  pens.  Australia,  and 

more  than  80 
from  the  U.S.  Some,  including  The 
Brazil  (Ind.)  Times,  ihc  Athens  (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald,  The  Daily  Citizen  in 
Dalton,  Ga.,  and  the  North  County 
Times  in  San  Diego,  have  done 
tongue-and-cheek  wTite-ups  on 
Russek,  who  said  he’s  glad  he’s 
never  knocked  over  the  special 
shelves  he’s  built  for  the  collection, 
because  “to  sort  them  would  be  a 
lot  of  work.” 

After  Gretchen  Wenner,  a  writer 
at  The  Califomian,  rustled  up  some 
logo  pens  (not  always  an  easy  find 
in  today’s  newsrooms),  Russek  sent 
her  a  thank-you  postcard  with  a 
German  Easter  bunny  on  it.  “I  was 
going  to  scan  it  and  do  a  follow-up 
post,  but  I  never  got  around  to  it,” 
Wenner  said.  Russek  told  her  he 
chose  her  newspaper  because  she 

continued  on  page  12 


Stewart  Huntington,  founder  and  CEO,  INK 
Barrel  Video  Networks 

ing  live  online  election  results,  home¬ 
town  parades,  and  rodeos.  Even 
church  services  are  on  the  table. 

All  a  newspaper  needs  is  about 
$3,000  in  equipment  (a  high¬ 
speed  laptop,  a  video  camera,  and  a 
tripod),  someone  to  film  ($2.5  per 
game  for  a  freelancer  is  average), 
and  a  high-speed  Internet  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  venue.  iNK  Barrel  gets  a 
30  percent  revenue  share  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  technology  and  infra¬ 
structure  at  no  charge. 

Gary  Blackburn,  publisher  of  the 
Princeton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clarion 
spent  $2,200  on  equipment  and 
easily  found  eight  sponsors  to  pay 
$300  each  for  the  season  for  home 
basketball  games,  even  though  not 
eveiy  one  understood  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  games  on  the 
Internet.  During  the  Clarions  live 
games,  Blackburn  enters  the  score 
w'hile  a  retired  dentist  does  the 
play-by-play  and  plugs  advertisers. 

“Everyone  seems  happy  with  it,” 
continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  page  8 
said  Blackburn,  who  gets  about  200 
viewers  every  game  and  enjoys 
hearing  stories  about  the  out-of- 
towner  tuning  in  to  see  his  nephew 
play  for  the  first  time.  “(Advertisers) 
are  not  getting  a  lot  of  click¬ 
throughs,  but  they’re  seeing 
(their  ad)  on  the  screen.” 

Otis  Raybon,  publisher  of 
the  Rome  (Ga.)  News 
Tribune,  is  also  a  fan  of  iNK 
Barrel. 

The  Tribune  streamed 
some  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  games  in  December 
and  plans  to  stream  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  fall,  possibly 
selling  multiple  sponsors 
for  both  sports.  He  even 
plans  to  add  church 
services,  charging  about 
$100  a  month. 

“We’re  not  going  to  get 
rich  ...  but  I  do  expect  to 
make  money  on  this,”  Raybon  said. 
“What  it  really  does  is  add  much 
deeper  coverage  for  our  newspaper  i 
and  our  audience.  We’re  an  18,000- 
circulation  newspaper.  Unless  you 
have  a  championship  high  school 
basketball  team,  you’re  not  likely  to 
attract  a  network  or  in  our  case,  an 
Atlanta  TV  station  to  local  events.” 

The  Tribune,  which  owns  its  own  | 
in-house  studio  and  video  equip-  | 
ment,  also  used  iNK  Barrel  to 
broadcast  live  mid-term  election  j 

results  from  the  local  county  court-  i 
house  last  November.  Floyd  County 
sprung  for  the  high-speed  Internet  | 
connection,  while  three  sponsors  j 

bought  in  for  a  total  of  $1,500.  The  j 
election  (a  nail-biter  in  which  ; 

Republicans,  including  a  controver¬ 
sial  gubernatorial  candidate,  swept 
every  statewide  office)  drew  more 
than  1,000  unique  visitors  to  the 
newspaper’s  website,  Raybon  said. 

As  candidates  learned  their  fate,  | 

Tribune  Associate  Editor  Doug 
Walker,  a  former  radio  personality,  | 
did  face-to-face  interviews.  I 

“We  would  put  the  interviews  on  I 
the  website  and  then  write  about  it 
in  the  paper  later,”  Raybon  said.  j 
“Then  we  would  direct  readership  j 
from  the  paper  onto  our  website.”  i 

While  newspapers  have  been  slow  | 
to  grasp  multimedia  fully,  the  trend  | 
is  changing.  Newspapers  saw  a  51 
percent  growth  in  video  content  in  I 


third  quarter  2010,  according  to  a 
report  from  Brightcove  and 
TubeMogul.  And  while  broadcast 
networks  still  produce  the  most 
online  video  streams,  newspapers 
surpassed  them  in  total  number  of 


minutes  in  the  third  quarter  of  2010. 

“This  is  only  going  to  expand,” 
Huntington  said.  “And  that’s  what 
is  really  exciting.  Finally,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  acting  at  the  beginning  of  a 
wave  and  not  just  waiting  around.” 
But  the  clock  is  tickings 
Many  newspapers  are  limited  to 
live  streaming  regular  season  games, 
while  state  athletic  associations  sign 


1  exclusive  contracts  to  stream  the 
I  more  lucrative  tournaments.  The  7th 
I  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago 
I  currently  is  looking  into  a  dispute 
j  between  the  Wisconsin 
1  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association 
versus  Gannett  Co.  and  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Association.  The  outcome 
wall  determine  if  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  stream  entire  high 
school  games,  even  if  they 
cut  into  the  associations’ 
profits. 

Huntington  said  news¬ 
papers  that  already  are 
live  streaming  and  have 
close  relationships  with 
their  local  schools  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to 
succeed  no  matter  which 
way  the  ruling  goes. 

“If  the  court  upholds  the 
earlier  ruling  it  will  prod 
more  schools  and  state  associations 
into  trying  to  sign  exclusive  deals,” 
Huntington  said.  “We  need  to  be  in 
a  position  to  be  the  ones  striking 
those  deals.  Even  if  the  court  over¬ 
turns  the  ruling,  the  case  will  just 
give  more  people  the  idea  that  this 
could  be  a  business  and  will  bring 
more  potential  competition  to  the 
market.”  —  D.H.N.  0 


In  this  photo  taken  from  the  Oct.  8. 1955  edition  of  E&P,  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
(left)  chats  with  Lynn  Fenstermacher  (center)  and  Ed  Duffy,  both  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service.  The  photo  was  taken  at  the  New  York  Journal- American's  first-ever  national 
sales  meeting  at  HAS's  New  York  office,  which  was  held  to  acquaint  out-of-towners 
with  the  New  York  market  and  educate  the  staff  on  the  newspaper  they  represented. 


I  hastingstribuaiB.  tflsfiE.  | 
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What  a  difference  a  Year  Makes 


neither  did  his  friends),  and  the 
area  had  recession-proof  businesses 
(a  college,  a  retirement  community, 
and  a  chocolate  factory).  More 
importantly,  the  area  was  hungry 
for  a  local  newspaper.  It  hadn’t  had 
one  since  The  Elizabethtown 
Chronicle  closed  in  late  Februarj' 
2009,  a  result  of  the  Journal 
Register  Co.’s  bankruptcy  filing. 

“It  was  just  like  the  lights  went 
out  when  the  {Chronicle)  closed,” 
said  Elizabethtown  Mayor  Chuck 
Mummert.  “It  was  a  void,  honestly, 
in  communicating,  a  void  for  obits 
in  the  area,  and  a  void  of  people 
having  an  avenue  for  editorials.  I 
take  my  hat  olf  to  Dan  Robrish  ... 
he’s  weaving  himself  into  the  fabric 
of  the  community.” 

Robrish  is  the  Advocate's  adver¬ 
tising  director,  circulation  manager, 
reporter,  editor,  and  delivery  boy  all 
rolled  into  one,  but  he  knows  his 
limits.  He  hired  a  part-time  sports 
stringer  and  bartered  with  a  mom- 
and-pop  photography  studio  to 
exchange  advertising  for  photo¬ 
graphs.  That,  he  said,  was  a  keen 

continued  on  next  page 


Former  AP  reporter  nears  profit 
after  starting  a  paper  from  scratch 


Former  Associated  Press 
reporter  Dan  Robrish  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  when 
he  started  a  newspaper  from  scratch 
in  a  small  south  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  borough  one  year  ago.  The  most 
critical:  Wrap  up  personal  stuff  be¬ 
fore  you  print  that  first  issue  be¬ 
cause  after  that,  the  newspaper  will 
consume  your  life. 

Robrish,  the  fedora-wearing, 
jovial  publisher  of  The 
Elizabethtown  Advocate  who  would 
rather  walk  around  the  2.6-square- 
mile  town  than  drive,  said  he’s  close 
to  profitability.  That’s  welcome 
news  to  the  39-year-old  single  guy 
who  sunk  his  life  savings 
($25,000),  drained  his  retirement 
account,  and  reluctantly  borrowed 
from  Mom  and  Dad  to  start  the 
600-circulation,  six-page  broad¬ 
sheet  last  February. 

His  biggest  issue  has  been  getting 
a  periodicals  mailing  permit  that 
will  slash  distribution  costs  and 
allow  him  to  print  profitable  legal 
notices.  Because  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  intricacies  of  applying  for 
the  permit  (and  neither  did 
Elizabethtown  post  office  officials), 
Robrish  spent  months  gaining  paid 
subscribers  for  the  application 
when  he  could  have  just  applied 
under  a  “new  launch”  procedure. 

“I  ended  up  going  through  trial 
and  error  with  a  lot  of  error,” 
Robrish  said.  “I  think  I’m  going  to 
be  turning  a  profit  finally.” 

Just  14  months  ago,  Robrish  was 
living  in  downtown  Philadelphia, 
covering  the  night  breaking-news 
beat  for  the  AP.  That  usually  meant 
running  out  to  murders,  robberies, 
and  accidents  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  night.  After  11  years,  he’d  had  it. 

“When  you’re  25  (years  old),  it’s 
really  exciting  to  be  dealing  with 
this  big  breaking  news,  but  after  a 
while,  it’s  this  unrelenting  drum¬ 
beat  of  blood  and  gore,”  said 
Robrish,  who  now  lives  behind  his 
Elizabethtown  office  in  a  converted 
beauty  parlor.  “I  don’t  miss  it  at  all.” 


Dan  Robrish,  publisher  of  The 
Elizabethtown  Advocate  in  south  central 
Pennsylvania,  fills  his  own  vending  boxes. 

Friends  and  family  thought 
Robrish  was  nuts  to  start  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  in  such  uncer¬ 
tain  times.  But  he  had  always  want¬ 
ed  to  be  his  own  boss.  He  chose  the 
12,000-population  Elizabethtown 
in  part  because  it  had  a  stop  on 
Amtrak  (he  didn’t  have  a  car  and 
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WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around 
the  Globe 

A  12-year-old  boy  in 
^  Allahabad  is  the  editor, 

reporter,  and  publisher  of  his 
own  weekly  newspaper,  called 
Jagriti.  Each  week,  Utkarsh  Tripathi 
prepares  a  handwritten  version  of 
Jagriti  and  prints  copies  at  the  local 
photocopy  shop.  He  distributes  the 
paper  for  free  to  his  150  readers, 
mostly  schoolmates,  teachers,  and 
neighbors.  The  boy  told  the  Indo-Asian 
News  Service  that  he  covers  social 
issues  such  as  the  environment,  female 
feticide,  and  public  welfare  because  he 
feels  a  need  to  serve  his  country. 

Prosecutors  in  a  high  court 
hearing  called  for  33  years 
of  imprisonment  for  Agnes 
Uwimana  Nkusi,  editor  of  a 
privately  owned  bimonthly  newspa¬ 
per.  Nkusi  is  being  tried  on  a  range  of 
charges  including  genocide  denial, 
inciting  public  disorder,  insulting  the 
president,  and  spreading  false 
rumors.  The  World  Association  of 
Newspapers  and  News  Publishers 
(WAN-IFRA)  and  the  World  Editors 
Forum  have  written  to  Rwandan 
President  Paul  Kagame  to  express 
concern  that  the  government  is  using 
the  “genocide  ideology”  law  to  sup¬ 
press  the  free  expression  of  opinions. 


©With  the  lack  of  a  free  press, 
social  media  played  a  key 
role  in  fueling  the  “Jasmine 
Revolt”  in  Tunisia,  which  led 
the  former  president  to  seek  refuge  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Facebook,  Twitter, 
YouTube,  and  private  blogs  covered 
not  only  the  protests  but  also  the 
brutal  violence  used  by  police  when 
dispersing  the  crowds.  After  president 
Ben  AN  fled,  newspapers  across  the 
Middle  East  used  their  editorial  pages 
to  express  elation,  concern  over  what 
is  to  come  in  the  country,  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  which  country  will  be  the  next 
to  revolt.  The  interim  government  in 
place  in  Tunisia  has  pledged  to  release 
all  political  prisoners,  including 
journalists.  At  the  time  of  press,  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
reported  that  four  journalists  had 
already  been  freed. 


continued from  page  11 
business  decision. 

“They  get  the  word  out,  and  I  get 
much  better  art  than  I  could  take 
myself,”  he  said.  “And  what’s  amaz¬ 
ing,  they  can  take  quality  photos 
outdoors  at  night.” 

And  Robrish  is  able  to  parlay  his 
local  coverage  into  subscriptions. 
An  official  at  the  Elizabethtown 
Area  School  District  is  so  happy 
with  his  coverage  of  the  schools, 
he’s  suggested  kids  take  home  sub¬ 
scription  flyers.  The  local  Boy 
Scouts  troop  is  selling  subscriptions 
for  a  fundraiser.  And  Robrish  said 
he  plans  to  offer  fundraising  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  athletic  booster  clubs 
and  the  volunteer  fire  department. 
He’s  also  partnered  with  the  local 


continued from  page  8,  Offl)eat 
has  a  German-sounding  name. 

Russek,  a  logistics  man,  finds  his 
pens  by  trolling  for  interesting  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  Internet,  then  e-mailing 
the  new’spaper  of  record.  Ninety 
percent,  he  said,  never  respond. 

“I  am  ver\'  happy  if  they  w  rite  to 
me  that  they  can  send  me  a  pen,” 
Russek  said  in  an  e-mail,  wtyich  his 
son  helped  translate. 

Russek’s  collection  began  in 
2002,  when  his  two  kids  got  some 
freebies  from  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  They’ve  since  lost  interest,  but 
not  Russek. 

“I  am  interested  to  collect  them 
because  people  need  ballpoint  pens 
every  day  in  the  w'hole  world,”  he 
said.  “They  are  differently  designed 
and  formed,  and  it  is  nice  to  get 
ballpoint  pens  from  places  where  I 
maybe  never  come  to.”  is 


library,  wbicb  is  a  private  nonprofit, 
to  sell  his  50-cent  papers.  He  lets 
them  keep  half  the  profits. 

He’s  been  so  busy,  he  still  hasn’t 
rented  out  his  condominium  in 
Philly,  something  he  just  can’t  find 
the  time  to  get  around  to. 

When  he  gets  the  mailing  permit, 
he  plans  to  put  up  a  website  and 
increase  circulation"  although  he’s 
still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  reset 
the  75-cent  coin  drop  on  si.\  vending 
boxes  he  bought  from  a  closed 
newspaper.  Oh  yeah,  and  he’d  like  to 
hire  a  bookkeeper  so  someone  will 
always  be  in  the  office. 

Until  then,  he’ll  keep  hanging  the 
little  clock  sign  on  Advocate  door 
that  tells  visitors:  Hours  by  appoint¬ 
ment  or  by  happenstance.— D.H.N.  (l 


Spotted  in  Oahu,  the  next  generation  of 
mobile  news  will  soon  be  making  its  way 
to  the  mainland. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Recombobulate 

( v)  to  return  to  a  slate  ol'ortier,  nealne.ss,  or  erileienex 

“Two  years  ago,  the  airport  installed  a  'Recombobulation  Area'  in  each  of 
the  three  terminals.  The  areas  have  space  and  seats  for  travelers  to  put 
themselves  back  together  again  after  going  through  security  checkpoints.” 

—  Jane  Burns,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
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Who  Needs  Newspapers? 

Project  documents  the  state  of  the 
newsroom  nationwide 
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BY  TIM  ROSINI 


Everyone  hears  about 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribunes  of  the 
world,  but  what  about  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  or 
the  Mountain  Eagle  in  Whitesburg, 
Ky.?  How  bave  they  adapted  to  new 
technology?  What  is  their  news¬ 
rooms’  mind-set  for  the  future? 

In  an  effort  to  find  out,  the  Who 
Needs  Newspapers  project  is 
going  state  to  state  to  document 
newspapers  and  find  out  how 
they’re  surviving. 

Backed  by  a  six-member  nonprof¬ 
it  coalition  called  Valid  Sources, 
Who  Needs  Newspapers  is  collect¬ 
ing  a  50-state  newsroom  status 
report,  offering  insight  as  to  how, 
and  in  what  form,  newspapers  will 
serve  their  communities  in  the 
future.  Leading  this  newsroom  road 


(9  Legal  Briefs 

Model  Citizen 

British  tabloid  the  Daily  Mirror  has  won  a  lengthy  legal  battle  against  super¬ 
model  Naomi  Campbell.  Campbell  sued  the  Mirror  in  2002  for  allegedly  vio¬ 
lating  her  privacy.  The  judge  in  that  initial  case  not  only  ruled  in  favor  of 
Campbell  but  ordered  the  Mirror  to  pay  her  £3,500  in  legal  costs  and  £1  mil¬ 
lion  in  "success  fees.”  The  editors  took  their  appeal  to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  which  ruled  that  the  fee  was  disproportionately  high  and  a 
violation  of  freedom  of  expression  laws.  The  paper  is  negotiating  with  the 
courts  on  a  reduced  fee. 

Copyrights  Defended 

The  Italian  antitrust  authority  has  urged  the  country’s  parliament  to  reform 
its  copyright  laws  in  the  wake  of  a  settlement  reached  between  the  Italian 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Google.  The  initial  complaint  was  filed 
against  Google  in  2009,  after  Google  announced  that  it  would  drop  certain 
newspapers’  stories  from  search  results  if  they  did  not  agree  to  appear  in  the 
Google  News  aggregation  stream.  This,  of  course,  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  Web  traffic  generated  for  those  sites.  Although  a  resolution  was  reached, 
the  competition  authority  has  suggested  that  Italy’s  government  revise  copy¬ 
right  legislation  to  take  into  account  the  economic  impact  of  the  Web. 


WNN  reporter  Sara  Brown  and  WNN  producer  Paul  Steinie,  briefed  the  Columbia 
Missourian  reporting  staff  at  the  University  of  Missouri  on  the  Who  Needs  Newspapers 
project  during  their  visit  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  July  7,  2010. 

trip  are  longtime  media  experts  !  along  with  Tallula,  their  Wheaten 
Paul  Steinie  and  Sara  Brown,  two  of  !  terrier  —  have  been  visiting  differ- 
the  founding  members  of  Valid  I  ent  newsrooms  and  blogging  their 
Sources.  Steinie  and  Brown  —  i  findings  on 

^  WhoNeedsNewspapers.org. 

“We  really  have  noted  that  not 
everyone  is  caught  up  in  the  doom- 
and-gloom  forecasts;  people  realize 
it  is  actually  an  exciting  time  for 
newspapers,”  said  Steinie  while  on 
the  road  to  Tupelo,  Miss.  “It’s  a 
redevelopment  period  for  a  lot  of 
newspaper  companies,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  newsroom  has  changed. 
You  have  younger  and  energized 
people  coming  in  that  understand 
the  technology  and  are  using  it  to 
their  advantage.” 

Since  the  project’s  inception  in 
September  2010,  Steinie  and  Brown 
have  visited  and  interviewed  29 
newspapers.  After  each  visit,  they 
post  a  report  on  that  particular  paper 
on  their  website.  Visitors  can  track 
the  duo’s  progress  through  an  inter¬ 
active  map  and  gain  poignant 
insights  on  each  newsroom  they  visit. 

“What  we  have  found  in  visiting  so 
many  different  places,  is  actually 
more  of  the  same.  Even  smaller 
local  newspapers  are  understanding, 
and  repositioning  themselves  with 
the  use  of  multimedia  technologies,” 
Steinie  said.  “In  this  era  of  the 

continued  on  neat  page 
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are  in  the  process  of  applying  for 
foundation  grants  to  continue  with 
future  projects  and  to  expand  the 
reach  of  Valid  Sources. 

“In  the  long  run  we  would  like 
this  project  to  eventually  continue,” 
Brown  said.  “We  are  teaming  up 
with  the  State  Press  Association  to 
hopefully  keep  this  project  going  in 
the  future  and  keep  producing 
high-quality  journalism,  not  only 
for  the  people  working  in  the  news¬ 


rooms  today  but  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  thinking  about  a  career  in 
newspapers  or  the  publication  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.” 

Steinle  said  the  future  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  bright,  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary. 

“We  have  met  many  bright  minds 
on  our  trip  so  far,  and  newspapers 
should  be  proud  of  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  work  on  delivering  high- 
quality  journalism.”  a 


continued from  pa^e  13 
Internet,  newspapers  can  once 
again  compete  in  the  breaking  news 
department,  something  they  got 
away  from  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
with  the  dominance  of  TV.  But  the 
newsrooms  are  being  educated  on 
the  digital  world,  and  local  dailies 
are  realizing  the  important  link 
they  have  with  their  community.” 

Valid  Sources  and  WNN  are  cur¬ 
rently  entirely  self-ftinded.  They 


ITllEMPLOTnti 


New  syndication  site  offers 
animated  cartoons  for  publishers’ 
websites 


IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  2010, 
newspapers  surpassed  broad¬ 
casters  in  Web  video  streaming 
for  the  first  time  ever.  With  this  in¬ 
creased  dedication  to  video  content, 
it  seems  only  natural  that  political 
cartoons  weren’t  far  behind. 

Nationally  sjmdicated  cartoonists 
Mike  Shelton  and  Jocelyn  Leger 
launched  PoliticalBastards.com 
(also  PoliticalBleep.com  should 
your  boss  happen  to  monitor  your 
Internet  activity)  as  a  platform  for 
animated  political  cartoons.  For 
two  years,  the  site  has  been  a  dedi¬ 
cated  gallery  for  Shelton’s  and 
Leger’s  work,  but  the  duo  recently 
launched  an  online  syndication 
store  as  well. 

“Animation  is  a  difficult,  time- 
consuming  art  with  a  two-  to 
three-  year  learning  curve,” 

Shelton  said.  “That  is  why  animat¬ 
ed  editorial  cartoons  are  so  rare  — 
yet,  with  the  technology,  it  is  the 
future  for  editorial  cartoons. 

There  are  very  few  cartoonists  at 
this  time  animating  their  work  for 
this  reason.” 

The  site  offers  publishers  the 
opportunity  to  add  a  fresh  element 
to  their  websites  at  low  syndication 
prices  and  with  no  contracts 
required.  And  while  the  idea  may 
sound  brand-new,  Shelton  and 


Leger  have  actually  been  animating 
their  cartoons  for  15  years. 

“When  we  worked  together  for 
The  Orange  County  Register,  our 
animated  political  satire  was  often 
featured  on  their  website,”  Leger 
said.  “The  enthusiastic  feedback 
and  high  interest  from  readers,  col¬ 
leagues,  advertisers,  and  other 
media  outlets  signaled  to  us  the 
potential  popularity  for  the  animat¬ 
ed  editorial  cartoon.” 

There’s  even  an  app  for  that: 
Political Bstrds  is  available  in  the 
iTunes  store  for  99  cents. 

Currently,  the  syndication  store 
offers  animated  editorial  cartoons, 
political  illustrations,  blog  toons, 
and  caricatures  by  Leger  and 
Shelton,  as  well  as  doodle  illustra¬ 
tions  by  artist  Pam  Jones.  Shelton 
said  they  are  in  talks  with  other  tal¬ 


ented  cartoonists  and  writers  to 
add  to  the  team. 

“We  just  realize  the  need  and 
desire  that  readers  have  for  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons;  time  has  proven  their 
popularity,”  Shelton  said.  “Jocelyn 
and  I  have  the  passion  and  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  involved 
with  developing  this  for  a  while 
now.  With  the  technology  catching 
up  we  feel  this  can  be  a  great  and 
cheap  idea  for  newspapers  to  use, 
while  news  continues  to  gravitate 
toward  being  digital.”  — T.R.  ® 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q,: 

DeODl?rDUt 


A  newspaper  is  in  the  midst  of  a  budget  crisis.  Paid  print  subscriptions  have 
plummeted,  while  free  digital  subscriptions  are  up.  The  reporters  are  over¬ 
worked  and  underpaid,  and  the  staff  is  minimal.  There  is  no  money  to  hire  more 
peopl'^Tbut  the  paper  desperately  needs  to  get  out  news  online  and  in  print.  What  are  some 
ways  the  newspaper  can  generate  revenue  in  the  short  and  long  term  to  make  this  happen? 


Abram  “Abe”  Brown 
21,  senior  at  Syracuse  University’s  S.l. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  in  New  York 
Brown  is  a  magazine  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  interned  with  The  Post- 
Standard  in  Syracuse  and  The  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News.  He  was  also  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  editor  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper,  The  Daily  Orange. 
He  will  graduate  in  May.  Follow  him 
on  Twitter  (S)abebrown716  or  e-mail 
him  at  adbrowOS  asyr.edu. 


1 


Robert  “Bob”  Fleck 
48,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Advertising  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Media  Group 

Fleck  joined  the  Tribune  in  1992  as  a 
sales  representative  and  became 
senior  VP  in  February  2009.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  in  business  from  Elmhurst  (III.) 
College,  he  sits  on  many  boards, 
including  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  Glenkirk  Foundation,  which  helps 
the  developmentally  disabled.  Reach 
him  at  rfleck  atribune.com. 


A  You  could  raise  newsstand  prices.  You  could 
•  ask  your  employees  for  givebacks.  You  could 
#  even  sack  a  few  more.  But  these  short-term 
moves  are  just  more  belt  tightening,  and  it’s  hard  to 
tighten  an  already  size-zero  waist. 

If  news  must  go  out  and  revenue  must  come  in,  skip 
the  short-term  solutions.  Think  long  term.  Think  about 
one  thing;  Stop  giving  your  content  away  free.  That  old 
newspaper  business  model  stopped  working  years  ago. 
Use  a  paywall.  Make  it  reasonable  for  your  readers  —  as 
reasonable  as  that  print  subscription.  Soon  the  paywall 
will  bring  increased  revenue.  Plus,  we’ve  seen  that  the 
paywall  is  possible.  Smaller  papers  have  e.xperimented, 
and  The  New  York  Times  promises  to  lead  this  must- 
follow  trend. 

An  obvious  problem  exists  with  adopting  a  paywall. 
Readers  are  used  to  getting  online  content  free.  Some 
readers  will  balk  at  a  paywall  and  refuse  to  pay. 
New'spapers  with  strong  market  penetration  will  find 
that  a  payw'all  drives  away  some  readers.  But  those  read¬ 
ers  will  have  few  other  quality'  news  sources  to  turn  to. 

Newspapers  with  weak  market  penetration  or  ones 
that  face  intense  competition  may  need  to  target  a 
specific  audience.  Each  niche  will  differ  by  publication: 
political  leanings,  ethnicity,  class.  With  a  target 
audience  set,  let  the  editorial  content  shine. 

As  editors,  make  your  paper  essential  and  talked- 
about.  If  non-subscribers  feel  left  out  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  then  even  the  most  recalcitrant  ones  will  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  subscribe.  Personnel  decisions  become  crucial 
here  too.  Hire  only  staffers  who  can  help  your  paper 
transform. 

Consider  it  time  to  break  with  the  old  and  adopt  the 
new.  No  one  wants  to  w'ear  skinny  jeans  forever. 


A  The  newspaper  industry'  is  facing  unique  chal- 
•  lenges.  Here  are  five  essential  components  to 
#  running  the  business  and  generating  revenue: 

1.  Relentlessly  obsess  about  your  customer.  We  know 
that  customers  are  consuming  media  in  more  ways  than 
ever.  Maintaining  and  growing  your  diverse  portfolio  to 
meet  their  needs  should  be  a  huge  priority’.  Your  portfolio 
must  be  diverse.  It  must  continue  to  evolve  as  you  deliver 
content  to  engaged  audiences  in  print,  online,  mobile, 
out-of-home,  and  events. 

2,  Win  in  digital.  Building  sites  that  draw  users  and 
traffic,  then  capitalizing  on  user  data  through  permission 
marketing  and  behavioral  targeting  is  critical.  One  way 
is  by  building  digital  shopping  solutions  and  vertical 
marketplaces  focused  on  utility,  serving  as  the  conduit 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  or  by  providing  local 
businesses  with  services  to  enhance  their  Web  presence. 

3.  Provide  unique  and  differentiated  content. 

Readers  will  continue  to  invest  their  time  and  money  in 
your  product  if  you  provide  local,  unique,  relevant,  and 
differentiated  content. 

4,  Create  a  winning  plan.  An  efficient,  lean  operation 
functions  most  effectively  when  every'one  is  driving  in  the 
same  direction.  Create  a  mission  for  employees  to  rally 
around,  and  set  clear  priorities  and  goals  to  get  there. 

5.  Leverage  your  capabilities.  A  highly  engaged  talent¬ 
ed  workforce  will  drive  results.  In  addition  to  employees, 
leverage  your  unique  inffiistructure  to  find  new  buckets  of 
money.  You’ll  see  big  differences  by  leveraging  reader  data, 
customer  insights,  and  distribution  capabilities  as  well. 

Generating  revenue  is  about  continuing  to  diversify 
your  portfolio  and  providing  your  customers  with 
innovative  solutions  that  drive  results.  If  you  do  this, 
you  are  sure  to  see  a  profitable  year.  B 
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Bulgaria  -  7,24 


Albania  -  6.70 


Radio 


Internet 


Newspapers 


Telewisofi 


Magazines 


TOP  10  COUNTRIES  WITH  THE  MOST 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  PER  CAPITA 


Norway  -  16 


Sweden  -  10.34 


Finland  -  10,13 


New  Zealand  -  9.93 


Turkey  -  8.16 


Czech  Republic  -  7,95 


Romania  -  7.50 


TOP  NEWS  STORIES  OF  2010 


Percentage  of  news  hole: 


GLOBAL  ADVERTISING  MARKET 
SHARE  2011  FORECAST 


Percentage  of  advertising  per  media  outlet 

1% 

f  Cinema 
Outdoor 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


TYPES  OF  ADS  MOST  LIKELY  TO  BE 
IGNORED  BY  CONSUMERS 


TOP  10  PRINT  MEDIA  WEBSITES 
FOR  NOVEMBER  2010 
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1  Make  Your  Job  easier 

'  Upgrade  your  year  book  today! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK”  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more.- 
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YEAR  BOOK 
ONLINE 
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DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 

►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 

►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MEDl^ij^O.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6l'5oWiTSIDE  U.S.) 


Will  Classified 
Advertising  Come 
Back? 


The  Internet  and  the  economy  dealt  a  double  blow 
to  newspaper  revenues 


for  jobs,  buying  cars,  and  shopping 
for  homes  in  decidedly  different  ways 
today  than  they  did  even  five  years 
ago.  They  have  moved  to  the  Web. 
And  employers,  car  dealers,  and  real 
estate  agents  are  enthusiastically 
following  them. 

The  classified  collapse,  which 
began  with  a  trickle  in  2006,  turned 
into  a  torrent  as  the  economy  unrav¬ 
eled  and  continued  declining  in  2010 
despite  the  nascent  recovery'.  Here  is 
w  here  we  are  today; 

Total  recruitment  advertising 
revenue  at  American  new'spapers  w'as 
about  $750  million  last  year,  or  85 
percent  of  the  $5.1  billion  produced 
by  this  vertical  in  2005. 

Real  estate  sales  w  ere  appro.ximate- 
ly  $1.1  billion  at  the  end  of  2010,  or 
76  percent  lower  than  the  $4.6 
billion  achieved  in  2005. 

Automotive  revenues  were  about 
$1.2  billion  last  year,  or  73  percent  of 
the  nearly  $4.6  billion  booked  in  2005. 

The  above  projections  are  based  on 
data  published  through  the  first  nine 
months  of  2010  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America;  the  projec¬ 
tions  for  the  final  three  months  of 
last  year  are  mine. 

To  be  sure,  classified  adv'ertising  is 
likely  to  improve  if  the  economy 
continues  to  recover.  Emploj'ment 
advertising,  for  example,  advanced 
5  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  2010 
over  the  prior  year’s  level.  But,  as 
discussed  previously,  recruitment 
advertising  remains  deeply  depressed. 

Fundamental  shifts  in  consumer 
and  advertiser  behavior  in  each  of 
these  major  verticals  suggest  that 


^  in  highly  profitable  revenue  was  vaporized 
between  2005  and  2010. 

The  classified  ad  crash,  of  course,  resulted  from  the  worst 

global  economic  calamity  since  the  58  percent  of  the  drop  in  revenues 

1930s.  The  real  estate  market  that  brought  total  new’spaper  ad 

collapsed.  Employers  stopped  hiring.  sales  to  some  $26  billion  at  the  end 

Two  of  the  three  domestic  automak-  of  2010  from  an  all-time  high  of 

ers  plunged  into  bankruptcy.  $49.4  billion  in  2005. 

The  impact  on  newspapers  was  Now  that  the  economy  is  —  sort  of 

rapid  and  profound:  —  on  the  mend,  the  big  question  for 

While  classified  advertising  deliv-  publishers  is  how  much  the  classified 
ered  more  than  40  percent  of  news-  advertising  market  will  rebound, 

paper  revenues  as  recently  as  2000,  Although  economic  upsw'ings  histori- 
want  ads  produced  barely  22  percent  cally  have  reinugorated  classified 

of  the  industry’s  revenues  by  the  end  advertising,  this  time  may  be  different, 

of  2010  —  the  lowest  contribution  in  The  principal  reasons  that  classi- 

50  years.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  fieds  may  never  regain  their  former 

classified  crash  was  responsible  for  strength  are  that  people  are  hunting 
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they  never  will  return  to  their  former 
glor>’.  While  many  publishers  recog¬ 
nize  the  enormity  of  these  secular 
changes,  others  still  have  not  come  to 
accept  them.  But  every  publisher  has 
to  face  these  facts: 

Employers  have  learned  to  post 
vacancies  on  their  own  websites  or 
on  low'-  or  no-cost  job  boards  target¬ 
ed  to  their  particular  industries.  In 
recruitment  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
classified  verticals,  the  online  media 
are  significantly  cheaper  —  when 
they  are  not  simply  free  —  than  the 
rates  traditionally  charged  by  news¬ 
papers. 

Auto  dealers  know  that  eight  hours 
is  the  median  amount  of  time  con¬ 
sumers  spend  shopping  on  the  Web 
before  contacting  a  dealer.  Car 
manufacturers  and  sellers  are 
focusing  their  efforts  on  intercepting 
customers  as  they  make  their 
decisions  online,  not  luring  them  to 
dealerships  after  the  fact  with  broad- 
ca.st  or  newspaper  ads  promising  free 


pony  rides.  In  addition  to  avoiding 
the  nuisance  of  cleaning  up  after  the 
ponies,  interactive  marketing  enables 
dealers  to  get  the  names,  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  live 
prospects  —  something  you  just  can’t 
do  with  print. 

The  vast  majority  of  real  estate 
agents  have  said  in  countless  surveys 
that  they  know  newspaper  ads  don’t 
sell  houses.  Agents  buy  ads  to  please 
sellers,  who  want  some  tangible  proof 
that  something  is  being  done  to 
market  their  houses.  As  sellers  and 
buyers  become  accustomed  to  shop¬ 
ping  at  sites  like  Realtor.Com  or 
Zillow.Com,  real  estate  agents  will 
put  more  of  their  dollars  into  those 
venues,  which  are  not  only  cheaper 
than  newspaper  ads  but  also  make  it 
possible  to  make  contact  with 
prospective  customers. 

Ironically,  a  strengthening  economy 
will  chew'  into  sales  of  the  strongest 
line  of  classified  advertising  left  at 
most  newspapers:  legal  advertising. 


While  no  one  in  the  industry  tracks 
the  volume  of  legal  advertising,  some 
publishers  report  anecdotally  that 
notices  associated  with  mortgage 
foreclosures,  tax  delinquencies,  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  and  other  legal  matters 
recently  have  been  providing  up  to  30 
percent  of  their  total  ad  volume. 

Because  a  lot  of  legal  notices  will 
dr>'  up  as  the  economy  improves, 
publishers  are  worried  about  their 
dependence  on  such  business.  The 
hope,  of  course,  is  that  the  traditional 
job,  auto,  and  realty  categories  will 
perk  up  to  offset  the  decline  in  legal 
notices. 

But  will  they  come  back  to  2005 
levels?  Don’t  count  on  it.  m 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  neu'sman, 
turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO,  turned 
consultant  and  educator  at  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley.  See 
his  blog  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosa  u  r.  blogs  pot.  com ). 
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Give  Discourse 
a  Chance 

Tina  Dupuy  talks  jobs,  Palin,  and  the  man  | 
with  the  golden  voice 

BY  ROB  TORNOE 

N  IRREVERENT  YET  UNASSUMING  HUMORIST,  TiNA 

Dupuy,  syndicated  by  Cagle  Cartoons,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  waves  in  newspapers  across  the  country  since  start¬ 
ing  her  weekly  column  in  2010.  An  obsession  with  famed 
San  Fmndsco  Chronicle  satirist  Art  Hoppe  led  Dupuy  down  the 
path  of  journalism,  and  her  experience  as  a  stand-up  comedian 


has  infused  her  strong  liberal  view¬ 
points  with  a  sharp  sense  of  humor. 

What’s  the  appeal  of  writing  a 
weekly  op-ed  column  in  an  age  of 
instant  news  and  analysis? 

I  think  the  op-ed  page  is  where 
discourse  still  has  a  chance.  It’s  not 
barking  heads  on  TV  or  snarking 
heads  on  blogs.  It’s  still  a  place  where 
you  have  700  words  to  make  your  case 
about  a  current  issue.  Readers  who 
wouldn’t  otherwise  identify  with  your 
political  partv-  will  still  spend  the  time 
to  hear  you  out.  I  get  tons  of  e-mails 
telling  me  they  like  my  writing  and 
never  agree  with  me,  wiiich  makes  the 
op-ed  page  a  place  that  transcends  all 
the  artificial  polarization  we’re  led  to 
believe  in. 

What  types  of  columns  usually 
garner  the  largest  reaction  from 
your  readers? 

I  just  did  a  column  about  how 
government  workers  are  being  treated 
like  illegal  aliens.  Their  salaries  and 
their  jxjnsions  are  being  portrayed  as  a 
drain  on  the  economy  as  opposed  to 
the  banksters  w^ho  caused  the  crash. 
The  response  from  people  who’ve  faith¬ 
fully  worked  in  the  government,  some 
for  30  years  or  more,  and  now  feel  like 
President  Obama  has  thrown  them 
under  the  bus,  w'as  heartbreaking. 

You  had  an  interesting  column  fol¬ 


lowing  the  Arizona  shootings  calling 
out  Sarah  Palin  for  acting  in  her  own 
interest.  What  caused  you  to  take 
that  angle  with  your  column? 

I  woke  up  at  4  a.m.  and  I  was  ■ 

angry.  I  was  on  Twitter  as  the 
shooting  w  as  being  reported,  and 
Palin  was  the  second  or  third  public 
figure  to  release  a  statement  about  it. 

The  worst  part  about  having  a 
public  platform  is  being  accountable 
for  evervthing  you  say.  I  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  say  it,  and 
you  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
challenge  me  on  it.  But  Palin  thinks 
her  free  speech  means  immune 
speech  and  nothing  she  ever  says  is 
fair  game  for  criticism.  She’s  been 
using  the  language  of  violent  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  people  she  endorsed  during 
the  midterms  were,  too.  Then  some¬ 
one  takes  a  legal  gun,  literally  takes 
up  arms  against  the  government,  and 
she  becomes  a  generic  politician  giv¬ 
ing  her  condolences  passively  on  her  I 
Facebook  page.  It  was  cowardice.  i 

Either  stand  up  and  say,  “Yeah! 

That’s  w'hat  w'e’re  talking  about!”  Or, 
“I’m  horrified  to  think  my  calls  for 
shootings  w'ere  taken  seriously.” 

With  emotions  running  so  high,  what 
type  of  reactions  did  you  receive 
after  the  piece  ran  in  newspapers? 

Ninety-seven  percent  grateful  I 

and  fKDsitive:  mostly  from  women, 
conserv'ative  and  liberal,  w'ho  feel  all  i 


the  attention  given  to  Palin  is 
condescending  to  them.  Of 
course,  every  time  I’ve  written 
about  Palin,  someone  inevitably 
writes  me  and  says  that  I’m  just 
jealous  because  Palin  is  prettier 
than  I  am.  Which  is  less  of  an 
insult  to  me  and  more  of  an 
insult  to  Palin’s  “assets”  as  a 
public  “intellectual.” 

One  constant  theme  in  your 
columns  is  a  takedown  of  the 
cable  news  industry,  and  Fox  News 
in  particular.  Why  is  it  such  an 
important  subject  for  you? 

It  stems  from  my  extreme  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  medium.  We  now 
have  the  most  cable  news  channels 
ever  in  our  history,  and  yet  we  have 
the  least  amount  of  investigative  jour¬ 
nalism  possible.  Instead  it’s  just  the 
same  five  moderately  informed  peo¬ 
ple  talking  over  each  other  24  hours  a 
daj’.  Don’t  call  it  news;  it’s  ju.st  topical 
entertainment.  It’s  chatting  about  the 
day’s  events. 

What’s  the  most  important  thing 
happening  in  the  country  that  you 
feel  is  completely  overlooked  by  the 
news  media? 

The  poor.  Since  the  middle  class 
saw  a  lost  decade  during  the  Bush 
administration,  we’ve  stopped 
talking  about  the  people  below  the 
middle  class.  We  were  almost  able  to 
talk  about  homelessness  when  a  man 
with  a  golden  voice  was  panhandling. 
Instead,  TV  news  decided  to  try  to  find 
other  homeless  people  with  undiscov¬ 
ered  talents  as  if  that  was  the  point  of 
the  story.  The  solution  to  homelessness 
suddenly  became  a  Lana  Turner  at 
Schwab’s  Pharmacy  fantasy. 

We  have  43.6  million  people  living 
in  poverty  in  what  is  still  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  That’s  a  large 
group  of  silent  and  forgotten  citizens. 
And  the  media  treats  them  like 
they’re  a  curiosity  —  like  a  street 
person  who  can  sing  —  instead  of 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  population.  [i 


Rob  Tornoe  is  the  editor  q/’Punchline 
magazine,  and  draws  cartoons  for 
The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  and  Editor 
&  Publisher.  E-mail  him  at 
rob  delawarepunchline.com. 
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[Talking  ethics 

The  Case  of  the 
Missing  Mayor 

Journalists  falter  when  the  word  ‘privacy’  is  invoked 


SNOW  SWEPT  THROUGH  NeW  YoRK’S  NEIGHBORHOODS, 

Stranding  emergency  vehicles  on  unplowed  streets. 
People  were  trapped  in  their  homes.  Garbage  piled 
up  on  sidewalks,  an  invitation  to  the  city’s  rat 
population.  It  was  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg’s  worst  politi¬ 
cal  moment.  He  blew  it.  All  because  he  wouldn’t  say  where 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


he  was  when  one  of  the  worst  storms 
in  New  York  histor>'  began  strangling 
his  cit}'  the  day  after  Christmas. 

Bloomberg  didn’t  even  waver  after 
The  New  York  Times  published  a 
storv’  with  ovei^vhelming  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  he  had  been  in 
Bermuda  at  his  warm-w  eather  retreat 
when  the  flakes  started  falling. 

The  mayor  did  w  hat  high-profile 
politicians  always  seem  to  do  when 
they’re  asked  to  be  accountable: 
invoke  their  right  to  privacy.  Since  the 
public  is  unsure  about  how'  much  of  a 
public  ofificial’s  life  should  be  off  lim- 
it3,  the  news  media  often  steps  back 
when  politicians  use  the  “P”  w'ord  at  a 
crowded  news  conference. 

The  story  of  New^  York’s  missing 


mayor  doesn’t  have  any  of  the  usual 
issues  that  bedevil  politicians:  things 
like  race,  se.x,  religion,  and  conflict 
of  interest. 

It’s  a  tale  of  how  the  mayor 
stonewalled  the  New  York  media 
and  got  away  with  it.  New'  York’s 
newspapers  savaged  Bloomberg’s 
snow'  cleanup  efforts,  and  published 
editorials  demanding  he  ow'n  up  to 
being  in  Bermuda,  but  seemed  to  do 
very  little  to  follow  up  on  the  Times 
story  on  his  alleged  escape  to  his 
Bermuda  estate. 

In  fact,  five  weeks  after  the  snow 
debacle,  the  story  has  gone  away. 
Incredible,  considering  New  York  is 
the  media  capital  of  the  w'orld.  The 
news  operation  with  the  obvious 


j  sources  to  nail  the  story  is  Bloomberg 
News.  After  all,  the  mayor  is  the 
founder  and  majority  owner  of 
Bloomberg  LP,  the  parent  company 
of  Bloomberg  News. 

But  the  Bloomberg  News  team  that 
I  covered  the  Christmas  weekend 
I  storm,  mostly  to  gauge  its  economic 
I  impact  on  Wall  Street,  totally  ignored 
the  intense  debate  over  the  mayor’s 
whereabouts  as  20  inches  of  snow 
closed  in  on  New  York. 

Ty  Trippet,  a  Bloomberg  News 
spokesman,  explained  why: 

“Since  Bloomberg  News  began 
20  years  ago,  we  have  eschew'ed 
reporting  about  ourselves  other 
than  what  is  said  and  done,  and  we 
summarize  reporting  about  us  that 
may  be  considered  actionable  or 
otherwise  newsworthy,  such  as 
poll  figures,  legal  challenges,  and 
referendums.  This  extends  to  our 
coverage  of  the  mayor,  who  founded 
the  company.” 

The  stories  Bloomberg  News 
produced  during  the  days  after  the 
blizzard  and  during  a  series  of 
smaller  snowstorms  that  followed 
suggest  otherwise.  The  news  service 
behaved  as  if  City  Hall  had  sent  over 
a  city  editor  to  make  certain  the 
majority  ow'ner  of  its  company 
wouldn’t  get  into  trouble  during  any 
of  his  snow  days.  Like  a  parent  pro¬ 
tecting  his  delinquent  child.  And 
every  story  notes  the  mayor’s  corpo¬ 
rate  connection  to  Bloomberg  News. 

As  if  to  prove  that  point. 

Bloomberg  News  focused  only  on 
the  mayor’s  public  response  to  the 
controversy  over  the  snow  removal. 

It  highlighted  investigations  into 
charges  by  a  city  councilman  who  said 
sources  in  the  sanitation  department 
told  him  they  staged  a  slowdown  to 
get  even  with  the  mayor  for  demoting 
supervisors,  laying  off  workers,  and 
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cutting  back  on  overtime. 

It  did  not  follow  up  on  a  New  York 
Times  storj’  that  shot  holes  in  the 
councilman’s  allegations  against  the 
sanitation  department.  It  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  press  criticism  of  the 
mayor  or  Stephen  Goldsmith,  the 
deputy  mayor  for  operations,  for  not 
calling  a  snow  emergency. 

That  pronouncement  would  have 
kept  cars  off  the  streets  and  opened 
up  emergency  lanes.  Goldsmith  over¬ 
sees  the  sanitation  department  and  is 
in  charge  of  snow  removal.  But  he 
was  in  his  townhouse  in  Washington, 
D.C.  when  the  storm  started. 

A  fact  Bloomberg  News  kept  from 
its  readers. 

The  nastiest  piece  on  the  alleged 
sanitation  slowdown  by  Bloomberg 
News  was  produced  by  Ke\in 
Hassett,  one  of  its  columnists.  He 
WTote  that  the  sanitation  depart¬ 
ment’s  alleged  slowdown  “may  have 
contributed”  to  the  death  of  a  new¬ 
born  baby  in  BrookKn  and  an  elderly 
woman  in  Queens. 

The  column  was  distributed 
worldwide.  It  was  republished  on 
RoyalGazette.com,  the  website  for 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Bermuda.  At  first,  the  paper  wasn’t 
particularly  interested  in 
Bloomberg’s  comings  and  goings. 

“We  are  a  very'  locally  focused 
paper,”  said  Bill  Zuill,  editor  of  The 
Royal  Gazette.  “We  don’t  doorstep 
people,”  he  told  me.  “We  leave  people 
alone.  They  come  here  to  rest.  That  is 
the  Bermuda  way.” 

Brjan  Darby,  news  director  of  VSB 
News,  an  NBC-TV  and  BBC  affiliate, 
was  even  more  dismissive  of  the 
snow'storm  saga. 

“It  was  not  our  issue,”  Darby  said  in 
a  telephone  interview.  “The  mayor’s 
house  is  a  long  way  from  where  we 
are.  We  w'ouldn’t  be  able  to  peek  in 
his  window  to  see  if  he  were  there. 

No  one  would  be  able  to  get  near  his 
plane.  Maybe  if  The  New  York  Times 
offered  us  a  thousand  dollars  we 
might  have  done  it.  Poor  old 
Bloomberg.  That  w'as  wise  to  be  here, 
if  he  were  here.  All  that  snow.” 

But  maybe  that  mysterj^  will  be 
soon  be  resolved.  I  received  an  e-mail 
early  Feb.  2  from  Owain  Johnston- 
Barnes,  a  reporter  with  The  Royal 
Gazette,  with  this  note:  “At  this  point 
we  have  been  able  to  confirm  that  it 


was  his  (Bloomberg’s)  plane  on  the 
island  on  Christmas  weekend  but  not 
who  was  actually  on  the  plane.” 

It  certainly  would  be  interesting  if 
the  little  island  media  in  Bermuda 
beat  out  the  Manhattan  mainland  to 
the  Bloomberg  Christmas  Story.  ii 

Allan  Wolper,  professor  of  journal¬ 


ism  at  Rutgers  University,  is  the  host 
of  ^Conversations  with  Allan  Wolper, 
a  podcast  on  WBGO.org,  an  NPR 
affiliate  in  the  New  York  area.  He  has 
won  more  than  50  journalism  prizes. 
His  ethics  columns  in  E&P  have  been 
honored  by  The  National  Press  Club 
and  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
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Journalists  falter  when  the  word  ‘privacy’  is  invoked 


SNOW  SWEPT  THROUGH  NeW  YoRK’S  NEIGHBORHOODS, 

Stranding  emergency  vehicles  on  unplowed  streets. 
People  were  trapped  in  their  homes.  Garbage  piled 
up  on  sidewalks,  an  invitation  to  the  city’s  rat 
population.  It  was  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg’s  worst  politi¬ 
cal  moment.  He  blew  it.  All  because  he  wouldn’t  say  where 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


he  was  when  one  of  the  worst  storms 
in  New  York  history  began  strangling 
his  city  the  day  after  Christmas. 

Bloomberg  didn’t  even  waver  after 
The  New  York  Times  published  a 
story  with  ovei^vhelming  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  he  had  been  in 
Bermuda  at  his  w  arm-weather  retreat 
when  the  flakes  started  falling. 

The  mayor  did  w^hat  high-profile 
politicians  always  seem  to  do  w'hen 
they’re  asked  to  be  accountable: 
invoke  their  right  to  privacy.  Since  the 
public  is  unsure  about  bow'  much  of  a 
public  official’s  life  should  be  off  lim¬ 
its,  tbe  news  media  often  steps  back 
when  pKjliticians  use  the  “P”  word  at  a 
crowded  news  conference. 

The  storj'  of  New  York’s  missing 


mayor  doesn’t  have  any  of  the  usual 
issues  that  bedevil  politicians:  things 
like  race,  sex,  religion,  and  conflict 
of  interest. 

It’s  a  tale  of  how^  the  mayor 
stonewalled  the  New  York  media 
and  got  away  with  it.  New  York’s 
new^spapers  savaged  Bloomberg’s 
snow  cleanup  efforts,  and  published 
editorials  demanding  be  own  up  to 
being  in  Bermuda,  but  seemed  to  do 
very  little  to  follow  up  on  tbe  Times 
story  on  his  alleged  escape  to  his 
Bermuda  estate. 

In  fact,  five  weeks  after  the  snow 
debacle,  tbe  story  bas  gone  away. 
Incredible,  considering  New  York  is 
tbe  media  capital  of  the  w^orld.  The 
news  operation  wth  the  obvious 


sources  to  nail  tbe  story  is  Bloomberg 
News.  After  all,  the  mayor  is  the 
founder  and  majority  owner  of 
Bloomberg  LP,  tbe  parent  company 
of  Bloomberg  News. 

But  the  Bloomberg  News  team  that 
I  covered  the  Christmas  weekend 
storm,  mostly  to  gauge  its  economic 
impact  on  Wall  Street,  totally  ignored 
the  intense  debate  over  the  mayor’s 
whereabouts  as  20  inches  of  snow 
closed  in  on  New  York. 

Ty  Trippet,  a  Bloomberg  News 
spokesman,  explained  why: 

“Since  Bloomberg  News  began 
20  years  ago,  we  have  eschewed 
reporting  about  ourselves  other 
than  what  is  said  and  done,  and  we 
summarize  reporting  about  us  that 
may  be  considered  actionable  or 
otherwise  newsworthy,  such  as 
;  poll  figures,  legal  challenges,  and 
referendums.  This  extends  to  our 
coverage  of  the  mayor,  who  founded 
the  company.” 

The  stories  Bloomberg  News 
produced  during  the  days  after  the 
blizzard  and  during  a  series  of 
smaller  snowstorms  that  followed 
suggest  otherwise.  The  news  service 
behaved  as  if  City  Hall  had  sent  over 
a  city  editor  to  make  certain  the 
majority  owner  of  its  company 
wouldn’t  get  into  trouble  during  any 
of  his  snow  days.  Like  a  parent  pro¬ 
tecting  his  delinquent  child.  And 
every  story  notes  the  mayor’s  corpo¬ 
rate  connection  to  Bloomberg  News. 

As  if  to  prove  that  point. 

Bloomberg  News  focused  only  on 
the  mayor’s  public  response  to  the 
controversy  over  the  snow  removal. 

It  highlighted  investigations  into 
charges  by  a  city  councilman  wbo  said 
sources  in  the  sanitation  department 
told  him  they  staged  a  slowdown  to 
get  even  with  the  mayor  for  demoting 
supervisors,  laying  off  workers,  and 
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cutting  back  on  overtime. 

It  did  not  follow  up  on  a  New  York 
Times  story  that  shot  holes  in  the 
councilman’s  allegations  against  the 
sanitation  department.  It  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  press  criticism  of  the 
mayor  or  Stephen  Goldsmith,  the 
deputy  mayor  for  operations,  for  not 
calling  a  snow  emergency. 

That  pronouncement  would  have 
kept  cars  off  the  streets  and  opened 
up  emergency  lanes.  Goldsmith  over¬ 
sees  the  sanitation  department  and  is 
in  charge  of  snow  removal.  But  he 
was  in  his  towmhouse  in  Washington, 
D.C.  when  the  storm  started. 

A  fact  Bloomberg  News  kept  from 
its  readers. 

The  nastiest  piece  on  the  alleged 
sanitation  slowdown  by  Bloomberg 
News  was  produced  by  Ke\in 
Hassett,  one  of  its  columnists.  He 
wTote  that  the  sanitation  depart¬ 
ment’s  alleged  slow-down  “may  have 
contributed”  to  the  death  of  a  new¬ 
born  baby  in  Brookhn  and  an  elderly 
wnman  in  Queens. 

The  column  was  distributed 
worldwide.  It  was  republished  on 
RoyalGazette.com,  the  website  for 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Bermuda.  At  first,  the  paper  wasn’t 
particularly  interested  in 
Bloomberg’s  comings  and  goings. 

“We  are  a  ver>’  locally  focused 
paper,”  said  Bill  Zuill,  editor  of  The 
Royal  Gazette.  “We  don’t  doorstep 
people,”  he  told  me.  “We  leave  people 
alone.  They  come  here  to  rest.  That  is 
the  Bermuda  way.” 

Bryan  Darby,  news  director  of  VSB 
News,  an  NBC-TV  and  BBC  affiliate, 
was  even  more  dismissive  of  the 
snow'storm  saga. 

“It  w^as  not  our  issue,”  Darby  said  in 
a  telephone  interview.  “The  mayor’s 
house  is  a  long  way  from  w'here  we 
are.  We  w'ouldn’t  be  able  to  peek  in 
his  window  to  see  if  he  were  there. 

No  one  w^ould  be  able  to  get  near  his 
plane.  Maybe  if  The  New  York  Times 
offered  us  a  thousand  dollars  we 
might  have  done  it.  Poor  old 
Bloomberg.  That  was  wise  to  be  here, 
if  he  w^ere  here.  All  that  snow^” 

But  maybe  that  mystery  will  be 
soon  be  resolved.  I  received  an  e-mail 
early  Feb.  2  from  Owain  Johnston- 
Barnes,  a  reporter  with  The  Royal 
Gazette,  with  this  note:  “At  this  point 
we  have  been  able  to  confirm  that  it 


was  his  (Bloomberg’s)  plane  on  the 
island  on  Christmas  weekend  but  not 
who  was  actually  on  the  plane.” 

It  certainly  w'ould  be  interesting  if 
the  little  island  media  in  Bermuda 
beat  out  the  Manhattan  mainland  to 
the  Bloomberg  Christmas  Stor>'.  a 

Allan  Wolper,  professor  of  journal¬ 


ism  at  Rutgers  University,  is  the  host 
of  "Con  versations  with  Allan  Wolper, 
a  podcast  on  WBGO.org,  an  NPR 
affiliate  in  the  New  York  urea.  He  has 
won  more  than  50  journalism  prizes. 
His  ethics  columns  in  E&P  have  been 
honored  by  The  National  Press  Club 
and  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
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How  to  Sell  Online 
Display  Advertising 
for  a  Premium 

(and  keep  the  profit) 


BY  NEIL  GREER 


Reflecting  on  the  last  10  years  of  innovation 
in  the  media  industry,  few  other  breakthroughs 
were  as  fundamental  to  growth  as  the  advent  of 
Pay-Per-Click  (PPG)  advertising,  first  through 
Overture  and  then  made  ubiquitous  via  Google’s  Adwords 
platform. 


From  the  Adwords  blog: 

“We’ve  been  making  it  easier  for  you 
to  show  display  ads  on  the  content 
network  —  which  benefits  you  (read: 
the  Publisher),  because  it  results  in 
more  budgets  devoted  to  advertising 
on  Adsense  sites  like  yours.” 

I  reference  Google  to  point  out 
how  much  they  believe  in  focusing 
on  making  the  advertiser  experience 
seamless.  As  they  state,  making 
things  easier  for  the  advertiser 
unlocks  more  budget  dollars. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  process  that  is 
being  used  more  and  more  in  local 
advertising  that  is  spurring  signifi¬ 
cant  growth  and  profits.  If  you  are 
not  yet  selling  online  display  ads 
using  this  proven  process,  you 
should  start  right  away  as  those 
using  it  have  seen  two  to  five  times 
the  growth  in  digital  revenue. 

For  illustration,  let’s  presume  your 
digital  pros  have  garnered  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  automobile  dealer,  and 
they  are  preparing  their  presentation 
for  the  meeting. 

Step  1:  Use  the  Big  3  —  Data, 
Placement,  and  Ad  Creative 

As  an  online  display  advertising 
media  buyer  in  the  1990s,  I  had  the 
unemiable  job  of  evaluating  way  too 
many  proposals  from  ad  reps.  I  was 


(big  surprise)  less  than  forthcoming 
with  my  budget  numbers  and  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  the  rep  on  behalf 
of  my  clients.  No  matter  what  the 
pitch,  some  key  presentation  points 
got  us  in  the  mood  to  make  a  deal. 

Segment  the  Market  Data 
Some  things  about  advertisers  and 
agencies  are  time  honored  and 
should  never  be  forgotten.  One  of 
them  is  that  they  are  wowed  by  data 
and  love  analytics  that  show  them 
their  marketplace.  There  are  plenty 
of  data  providers  that  do  a  great  job 
of  segmentation  of  market  demo¬ 
graphics.  Show  your  client  how  to 
make  more  money,  and  you  will 
make  more  as  well. 

Offer  Premium  Placement 
Make  sure  the  product  offered  is 
appropriate  to  the  desired  result  of 
the  dealer  from  the  campaign.  Be 
careful  about  offering  “run  of  site” 
bundled  with  “premium  placement.” 
If  you  do  it,  make  sure  you  break  out 
the  difference  between  the  two 
offerings  (remember,  we  want  this 
client  for  the  long  term). 

If  we  are  making  headw'ay  from  the 
publisher  side,  the  dealer’s  team  is 
starting  to  open  up  about  budget 
availability  as  they  are  becoming 


more  enthralled  by  making  money 
than  they  are  about  being  coy 
(media-buyer  colleagues  forgive  me 
for  saying  so). 

Hook  ’em  with  the  Ad  Unit 

If  data  is  the  appetizer  and 
premium  placement  the  wine,  then 
leading  spec  ad  creative  is  the  entree 
and  presentation  that  brings  it  all 
together  for  a  great  meal.  Many 
clients  usually  go  with  no  more  than 
three  examples.  We  see  many  clients 
follow  this  process: 

•  Simple  Creative  1  -  Simple  rich- 
media  display  ad,  but  still  good.  This 
unit  goes  with  the  cheap  ad  buy. 

•  Advanced  Creative  2  -  Multiple 
tab  ad  with  more  interactivity.  This 
unit  goes  with  a  medium-size  buy. 

•  Premium  Spec  Creative  - 
Leading-edge  rich-media  creative 
such  as  a  pencil  expander,  pre-roll 
video,  or  sticky  note.  These  units 
are  only  available  with  premium 

I  placement  and  bundled  with  the 
;  proposal  CPM. 

Step  2:  Get  the  Ad  Live,  Quick 

Advertisers  do  not  like  to  wait  for 
anything.  They  also  have  choices  for 
!  where  to  place  their  online  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.  So  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  do  once  you  have  won  a  deal  with 
I  them  is  lose  their  enthusiasm  due  to 
;  operational  delays, 
i  The  key  to  quick  turnaround  on 
!  display  campaigns  is  having  as  much 
I  of  the  process  in  template  form 
I  before  the  sale  as  possible,  and  a 
!  quick  process  to  prepare  the  creative. 

The  creative  team  needs  to  work 
in  tandem  with  ad  operations  to 
publish  the  campaign  on  the  site. 
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Following  a  standardized  process  for 
campaign  production  can  be  the 
difference  between  a  24-  to  48-hour 
turnaround  (including  advertiser 
changes  and  edits)  and  seven  to  10 
days.  Turning  around  a  campaign  in 
less  than  two  days  keeps  the  adver¬ 
tiser  excited.  Take  seven  to  10  days, 
and  you  have  lost  their  excitement 
and  invoked  advertiser  worry  (aka 
buyers  remorse). 

Step  3:  Service 

Once  the  premier  campaign  has  been 
sold  and  exceeded  customer  expecta¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  turnaround,  it  is 
time  to  make  sure  we  have  this 
customer  for  life.  Not  an  easy  task  in 
this  economy,  and  it  isn’t  all  about 
technology  or  process.  Go  deep  in 
their  business  and  adopt  or  hone 
your  favorite  needs-based  selling 
practices.  “You  gotta  show  up,”  as 
they  say.  It  makes  a  difference. 

As  a  media  buyer,  I  absolutely 
bought  more  from  reps  who: 


•  Understood  my  clients’  business 
(and  mine  as  an  agency)  and 
educated  me  about  the  market 

•  Understood  our  measures  of  adver¬ 
tising  success  (such  as  cost  per  lead) 

•  Delivered  campaign  reports  ahead 
of  time  (and  were  honest  about  how 
the  campaign  was  performing) 

The  most  important  thing  an 
advertiser  wants  within  72  hours  of 
the  campaign  going  live  is  a 
campaign  report  and  ideas  on  how 
to  improve  performance.  No  matter 
what  the  report  says,  deliver  it  to 
them,  and  be  prepared  to  talk  about 
long  term  vs.  short  term.  Going 
back  to  Step  2,  you  vdll  need  a 
quick  process  for  getting  updates  to 
the  ad  live  on  your  site.  When 
changes  need  to  be  made,  real  time 
is  still  a  little  slow  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  perspective.  Everyone  on  the 
team,  including  sales,  creative,  and 
ad  ops,  needs  to  be  on  the  same 
page  on  this  issue. 

Get  proactive  and  partner  with 


the  client.  Budget  ahead  of  time  to 
have  some  impressions  (or  addi¬ 
tional  value  via  an  e-mail  campaign 
or  other  medium)  in  reserve  to 
balance  the  scales  in  case  the 
campaign  needs  an  additional  push. 
Remember,  we  want  this  client  for 
the  long  term. 

Publishers  that  follow  the  above 
process  are  yielding  CPMs  in  the  $25 
to  $40  range  and  are  taking  more  of 
that  revenue  to  the  bottom  line.  If 
you  would  like  examples  from  pub¬ 
lishers  implementing  this  type  of 
premium  ad-selling  strategy,  write  to 
me  at:  ngreer@impactengine.com.  a 


Neil  Greer  is  CEO  and  co-founder  of 
ImpactEngine.com,  a  provider  of 
rich-media  solutions  to  more  than 
450  publishers  in  the  United  States. 
His  column,  Go  Digital,  focuses  on 
sharing  experiences  that  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  key  strategic  and  operational 
issues  facing  publishers  as  they  grow 
their  digital  operations. 


1-Stop  Advertising  Solutions 


E&P's  FREE  Digital  Edition 


Sign  up  now  and 
get  immediate  access  to 
the  current  edition: 

editorandpublisher.com/uae 


On  your  phone 
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Power  shut  down  lo  bt 


hen  we  set  out  to 
teatiire  10  news¬ 
papers  that  “do  it 
liglit,”  we  didn’t 
quite  necilize  the 
magnitude  of  the 
pn)ject  we  were  undertaking,  lliat’s  not  to 
say  w  e  thoiiglit  that  seleeting  1( )  newspapers 
fh:)iTiasea()fth()iLsaiidswx)uldlxeasy;wejLLst 
underestimatcxii  the  number  of  tiiiK'  note¬ 
worthy  ideLis  we  would  end  up  sorting 
thn  )ugli.  Ne\  er  mind  the  taet  that  w  e  negleet- 
ed  to  define  wtiat  “it”  wiis  and  what our  erite- 
lia  tor  doing  it  “riglit”  would  be. 


We  asked  you  for  the  best  you’ve  got  —  your  brightest 
“a-ha!”  moments  and  your  most  successful  “we  may  as 
well  try”  endeavors  —  and  you,  dear  readers,  delivered 
the  goods.  We  were  amazed  at  the  creativity  and  inno¬ 
vation  demonstrated  by  newspapers  small  and  large, 
daily  and  weekly,  free  and  subscription-based.  It  quickly 
became  apparent  that  we  would  be  doing  you  a  disserv¬ 
ice  if  we  only  featured  10  newspapers,  so  we  modified 
our  strategy. 

There  were  a  handful  of  papers  that  stood  out  as  obvi¬ 
ous  candidates:  They  had  several  areas  of  innovation 
that  produced  measurable  results.  Some  of  them  were 
so  excited  to  tell  us  about  their  projects  that  their  sub¬ 
missions  started  to  rival  War  and  Peace  (I’m  looking  at 
you.  Times  of  Northwest  Indiana).  Other  papers  took  a 
more  focused  route  and  stuck  to  one  or  two  things  they 
do  expertly,  such  as  hyperlocal  content  or  coverage  of 
high  school  sports.  There  was  a  lot  of  overlap  among 
this  second  group  —  believe  it  or  not,  there’s  more  than 
one  newspaper  that  copied  Groupon  and  launched  a 
daily  coupon  program. 

Because  we  were  feeling  altruistic,  we  decided  to 
cover  categories  of  “it”  that  are  being  done  right  by  mul¬ 
tiple  papers,  in  addition  to  individual  newspapers  that 
“do  it  right.”  The  result  is  that  our  “10  Newspapers  That 
Do  It  Right”  special  includes  more  than  10  newspapers. 
We’ve  spotlighted  five  newspapers  that  shine  individual¬ 
ly,  and  five  categories  in  which  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  realizing  success.  So  if  you’ve  been  thinking 
about  launching  your  own  daily  deal  or  hyperlocal  blog 
network,  you’ll  get  to  see  a  few  different  models  that 
worked  for  other  papers  to  help  you  decide  which  might 
be  best  for  you. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  the  good  work  your 
colleagues  in  the  industiy  are  doing.  If  you  want  to 
share  your  owm  story'  with  us,  send  an  e-mail  to 
kristina@editorandpublisher.com. 
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Small  daily 
finds  success 
in  multimedia 


Appeal-Democrat 
Marysville,  Calif. 

18,000  Daily 

No  one  can  call  the 
Ap/mil-DenuKTat  hum¬ 
drum. 

This  small-towTi  newspa- 
jier  catapulted  itself  into 
the  future  by  getting  in  the 
QR  code  game,  generating 
live  webcasts  and  blogs, 
and  turning  its  advertisers 
and  ham-it-up  publisher 
into  website  video  stars. 

The  Apjieal-DenuKrat, 
based  in  an  agri-business 
center  40  miles  north  of 
Sacramento,  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  ramp  up  multi- 
media  in  2010  to  generate 
website  growth  and 
increase  revenue.  And 
think  “fresh”  and  “outside 
the  box,”  Publisher  Dave 
Schmall  said. 

The  paper  teamed  up 
with  two  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  to  produce  nearly  a 
dozen  political  forums  dur¬ 
ing  the  primary'  and  general 
elections  last  year. 
Employees,  including  the 
editor,  lugged  the  necessary 
equipment  to  various  loca¬ 
tions  so  they  could  do  live 
w'ebcasts  and  live  blogging. 
Total  video  views  and  visits 
to  the  Appeal-Democrat 
website  exceeded  15,000  in 
a  month. 

In  the  summer,  Schmall 
teamed  up  with  Tom 
Lininger,  ow’ner  of  the 
Marv'sville  Gold  Sox,  a 
community  baseball  team, 
to  produce  goofy  videos 
promoting  activities  (and 
advertisers)  at  the  ballpark 
each  week.  The  two  men 
dressed  in  bridal  attire 
w'hen  there  was  a  wedding 
in  the  stands  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  KISS  for  a 
“Kiss  the  Season  Goodbye” 


At  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  Michelle  Post  writes  “Everyone 
Has  a  Story”  and  Martin  DeAngelis  writes  “A  Life  Lived,” 
two  columns  that  draw  in  the  local  community. 


promotion.  Sponsors, 
including  Scion,  kicked  in 
$15,000  for  the  videos, 
which  ran  for  11  w'eeks  and 
racked  up  24,000  video 
views  and  visits  to  the 
newspapers  w'ebsite. 

Last  September,  the 
newspaper  began  using  QR 
codes,  two-dimensional 
bar-type  codes  that  enable 
smartphone  users  to  link 
content,  enter  online  con¬ 
tests,  and  view  photos. 
Readers  scanned  the  QR 
codes  in  droves  for  fires  and 
accidents,  but  also  for  unex¬ 
pected  events.  A 
Sacramento  Kings  basket¬ 
ball  game  where  a  local 
man  won  a  car  got  hun¬ 
dreds  of  scans.  So  did  the 
new'spaper  s  Christmas 
card,  where  the  entire  staft' 
stood  in  the  lobby  and  sang 
a  carol.  A  Halloween- 
themed  pumpkin  carving 
class  was  also  a  smash. 

“We’ve  embraced  multi- 
media  as  a  means  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  brand 
omnipresence  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,  or  in  other  words:  to 
have  our  brand  touch  every 
area  resident,  every  day,” 
Schmall  said.  “Every'  new 
platform  we  introduce  into 
our  market  is  another  step 
toward  that  goal.” 

Di^'^in^'deep 
into  local 
content 


The  Press  of  Atlantic  City 
Pleasantville,  N.J. 

63,200  Daily; 

74,600  Sunday 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City 
had  a  goal:  Stop  the  bleed¬ 
ing.  Stop  it  in  circulation, 
both  daily  and  Sunday.  Do 
it  by  engaging  the  reader, 
both  in  person  and  in  print. 
Do  it  by  digging  deep  (pub¬ 
lishing  the  day  the  city 
comes  to  rake  up  your 


leaves  deep)  into  local 
issues  and  doing  in-depths 
w'ith  local  people.  The 
result  18  months  later  was 
a  0.2  percent  increase  in 
Sunday  circulation  and  a 
slight  decline  (0.6  percent) 
in  daily  circulation.  The 
newspaper,  which  is  New 
Jersey’s  fourth  largest,  fin¬ 
ished  first  in  percentage  of 
circulation  change  among 
the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  state,  according  to  ABC 
September  2010  FAS-FAX. 

“We’re  bolding  our  own,” 
said  Neill  Borowski, 
executive  editor  and  con¬ 
tent  director  for  the  Press. 
“Time  will  tell  if  it’s  perma¬ 
nent  and  if  the  curve  will 
start  going  up  again.” 

To  ensure  that  it  does, 
the  Press  carefully  plans 
each  day  to  emphasize  local 
and  watchdog  journalism. 
The  Sunday  front  page  is 
planned  six  weeks  in 
advance,  changing  only  for 
breaking  news.  Many  days, 
there  are  five  substantial 
local  news  and  enterprise 
stories  on  Al.  Readers 
asked  for  more,  so  the 
Press  formed  a  community 
editorial  board  and  eagerly 
listened  to  praise  and 
brickbats. 

Everything  local  became 
fair  game.  Newspaper  exec¬ 


utives  accepted  all  invita¬ 
tions  to  speak  with 
organizations.  No  gather¬ 
ing  was  too  small. 

Borowski  even  munched 
lox  and  bagels  with  some 
15  Jewish  leaders  in  a 
liv'ing  room  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

The  Press  started  two 
popular  newspaper 
columns:  “Everyone  Has  a 
Story,”  tells  uplifting 
vignettes  about  local 
people,  and  “A  Life  Lived” 
expands  an  obit  into  a 
story.  It  dished  out  “Legacy 
Recipes,”  giving  readers  a 
chance  to  send  in  the 
recipe  for  Grandma’s 
prized  peach  pie,  and  it 
hyperlocalized  the  business 
page.  Mom-and-pops  that 
never  would  have  been 
covered  on  the  traditional 
pages  suddenly  were  the 
subject  of  write-ups.  And 
the  Press  hired  mom 
bloggers  to  cover  locals  | 
and  tourists  who  frequent  | 
the  shore.  9 

“It’s  not  doing  one  huge  § 
thing  and  saying  we  did  it;  F 
it’s  doing  a  million  small  ? 
things,”  Borowski  said.  | 
“The  key  is  to  be  passionate  | 
about  it.  Allow  your  pas-  | 
sion  to  grow  for  the  small  | 
stuff  that  is  so  meaningful  ^ 
to  the  audience.”  3 
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The  Register  Citizen’s  Newsroom  Cafe  has  created  transparency 
between  the  news  staff  and  the  readers. 


liaseball,  beer, 
and  breaking 
news 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Louis 
207,145  Daily; 

365,589  Sunday 

In  a  town  that  worships 
its  sports  and  its  beer,  it  s 
only  natural  that  the  local 
newspaper  would  cater  to 
those  things  in  print  and 
online.  So  last  spring, 
when  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch’s  advertisers 
wanted  to  try  mobile,  the 
newspaper  dialed  in.  It 
created  its  own  app  for  the 
city’s  beloved  Cardinals 
baseball  team,  complete 
with  breaking  news  and 
in-game  analysis.  On 
release,  it  w^as  the  second- 
ranked  paid  sports  app  on 
iTunes,  ranking  only 
behind  MLB.com.  Within 
six  months,  the  $2.99  app 
gained  more  than  10,000 
users.  The  Post-Dispatch 
had  similar  success  with 
apps  for  its  hockey  (Blues) 
and  football  (Rams)  teams. 


Similarly,  the  local  beer 
crow'd  got  juiced  about 
columnist  Evan  Benn’s  free 
beer  app  that  launched  in 
January.  In  less  than  two 
weeks,  it  had  some  1,200 
users  run  the  app  with 
more  than  25,000  page 
views.  Post-Dispatch 
Publisher  Kevin  Mowbray 
called  the  Hip  Hops  app  “a 
great  example  of  extending 
and  integrating  content”  as 
well  as  promoting  reader 
engagement  by  keeping 
both  the  newspaper  and 
the  columnist  on  people’s 
minds  as  they  search  for 
breweries  or  beer  style 
information. 

“It’s  critical  that  we  build 
on  the  success  that  we 
already  have,”  Mowbray 
said.  “The  role  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  to  be  to  keep  the 
pace,  really  keep  moving 
the  ball  down  the  court  on 
these  things.  Being  first  to 
market  is  critical.” 

In  January,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  launched  a 
mobile  news  app  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  mobile 
website  to  serve  a  total  of 
2.9  million  page  views  per 
month,  with  an  average 


CPM  (cost  per  thousand 
views)  of  $20.  Its  prep 
sports  app  is  expected  to  be 
as  successful  as  its  high 
school  sports  website, 
which  gets  2.5  million  page 
views  monthly,  Mowbray 
said.  And  several  more 
apps  are  in  the  works. 

Trying  new  things  comes 
natural  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  paper, 
owned  by  Lee  Enterprises, 
was  the  first  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  53  newspapers  to  ofier 
Today’s  Deal,  a  hot  online 
oft’er.  And  its  magazine. 
Feast,  with  its  high-end 
foodie  content  “flew  off  the 
shelves”  when  it  started, 
Mowbray  said.  Could  a 
Feast  app  be  next? 

Community 
feedback  and 
a  venti  latte  to- 
go,  please 


The  Register  Citizen 
Torrington,  Conn. 

8,000  Daily 

While  reporters  and  edi¬ 


tors  are  busy  working  at 
this  small  northwest 
Connecticut  newspaper, 
some  local  readers  are  just 
a  few  feet  away,  sipping 
coffee,  lounging  on  comfy 
couches,  and  perusing  that 
newspaper’s  website. 

It’s  called  the  New'sroom 
Cafe,  and  it  has  literally 
tom  down  the  walls 
between  The  Register 
Citizen’s  newsroom  in 
Torrington  and  its  public. 
Since  it  opened  Dec.  13,  the 
cafe  not  only  promotes 
“immeasurable  goodwill,” 
the  publisher  said,  but  it 
has  generated  a  slew  of 
stor>'  ideas  and  has  even 
convinced  a  stingy  adver¬ 
tiser  to  buy  digital  space  for 
the  first  time. 

“It’s  like  social  media,” 
said  Citizen  Publisher  Matt 
DeRienzo.  “It  peels  back 
the  curtain  like  the  Wizard 
(of  Oz) ...  the  great  and 
powerful  newspaper  how  it 
used  to  be.” 

Besides  coffee  and  pas¬ 
tries,  readers  have  free 
access  to  Wi-Fi  so  they  can 
read  a  reporter’s  story  sec¬ 
onds  after  it  goes  online 
and  comment  on  it. 

“It  used  to  be  that  you 
worked  on  a  story  behind 
closed  doors  ...  and  days 
later  you  might  get  a  letter 
to  the  editor,”  DeRienzo 
said.  “Now  it’s  a  24-hour 
news  cycle,  and  readers 
react  immediately.  We’re 
engaging  with  them.” 

The  public  is  even  invited 
to  daily  story  meetings, 
which  are  streamed  over 
the  Internet  with  live  chat. 

“That  has  really  improved 
our  coverage,”  DeRienzo 
said.  “People  say,  ‘Why  aren’t 
you  writing  about  how  this 
50  inches  of  snow  is  going  to 
melt  soon,  and  we’re  going 
to  have  flooding?’” 

The  cafe  came  about  after 
the  Citizen  shut  down  its 
pressroom  and  needed  a 
new  space  for  its  45  employ¬ 
ees.  With  the  paper’s  owner. 
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Kaitlyn  Yeager.  The  Register  Citizen 


Congratulations  to 

THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

team  that  mode  us  one  of  the 


PEocom 


‘‘10  Newspapers  that  do  it  Right.” 


The  Press-Enterprise's  high  school  sports  initiative 
continues  to  be  a  national  leader  with  Its  daily  print 
coverage  and  its  multimedia  innovations. 

The  HSGameTime  brand  represents  coverage  of 
more  than  75  Inland  Southern  California  high 
schools.  Online  traffic  has  steadily  grown,  and  the 
traditional  print  coverage  has  expanded. 

Thanks  to  our  company-wide  team  and  to  our 
many  contributors  including  freelance  reporters, 
photographers,  videographers,  student  bloggers, 
coaches,  booster  clubs  and  the  community. 


THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE  m 


the  Journal  Register  Co., 
emphasizing  “digital  first,” 
DeRienzo  figured  the  open 
newsroom  was  “a  great 
opportunity  to  have  a  physi¬ 
cal  space  that  reflects  our 
company  philosophy”  and 
give  citizen  journalists  a 
sounding  board. 

“We  can’t  possibly  cover 
all  that  there  is  to  be  told,” 
DeRienzo  said.  “It  works 
with  the  blogger  who  is 
obsessed  about  girls’  ice 
hockey.  We  don’t  need  to 
own  that  content.” 

The  cafe  also  has  a  library 
and  a  new  microfilm 
machine  so  readers  can 
research  134  years  of  news¬ 
paper  archives  from  the 
Citizen  or  its  predecessors, 
Torrington  Register  and 
Winsted  Evening  Citizen. 

A  full-time  community 
engagement  editor  was 
hired  to  help  researchers 
and  teach  classes  such  as 
the  “Art  of  Storytelling”  or 
“Blogging  101.” 

Can’t  we  all  just 
j»'et  aloiij*'? 


The  Times  of  Northwest 

Indiana 

Munster,  Ind. 

83,877  Daily; 

91,978  Sunday 

When  Bill  Masterson 
became  publisher  of  The 
Times  of  Northwest 
Indiana  four  years  ago,  he 
noticed  that  the  region’s 
movers  and  shakers  didn’t 
like  one  another  very- 
much.  Leaders  within  the 
area,  which  contains 
dozens  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  no  big  city  anchor,  were 
fiercely  competitive  and 
clamoring  for  attention.  So 
he  invited  the  whole  “dys¬ 
functional”  lot  of  them  to 
lunch.  And  sat  them  in 
signed  seats.  He  put 
mayors  with  mayors,  hospi¬ 
tal  administrators  with 


Bill  Masterson  Jr.  (middle),  publisher  of  The  Times  of  Northwest  Indiana  brings  together 
community  leaders  such  as  Eddie  Melton,  who  mentors  children  in  high  poverty  cities  and 
Chicago  Meteorologist  from  WMAQ-TV  Ginger  Zee  at  a  leadership  banquet  last  September. 


hospital  administrators, 
and  law  enforcement  with 
law  enforcement.  He  paid. 
Then  he  challenged  all  175 
of  them  to  get  along. 

“Quite  honestly,  we  had  a 
‘Come  to  Jesus  Meeting,’” 
Masterson  said.  “I  told 
them  ‘Everyone  says  they 
want  to  work  for  the  region 
and  they  always  blame  it 
on  the  other  guy.  Well,  the 
other  guy  is  sitting  right 
ne.\t  to  you.’  There  was  an 
uncomfortable  laugh.” 

From  that  meeting.  One 
Region  One  Vision  was 
bom,  an  effort  led  by  the 
Times  to  encourage  leaders 
to  share  resources  and 
information  and,  well,  get 
along.  Leaders  from 
Indiana’s  blue  collar  North 
Lake  County-  and  those 
from  the  upscale  suburban 
South  Lake  realized  they 
had  common  problems  and 
goals  despite  their  stark  dif¬ 
ferences.  Masterson  coined 
a  word  for  it:  coopetition. 

“It’s  been  quite  an  amaz¬ 
ing  movement,”  Masterson 
said.  “We’re  recognized  as 
the  force  that  has  brought 
this  together.  They  associ¬ 
ate  the  Times  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  livelihof)d 
of  Northwest  Indiana. 
We’re  not  just  a  company 


that  reports  on  the  news; 
we’re  involved  in  helping 
(foster)  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  in  this  region.” 

Together  the  group  made 
many  positive  changes.  It 
started  a  mayor’s  roundtable 
to  bring  longtime  adver¬ 
saries  together  to  vent  and 
forged  a  coalition  to  revital¬ 
ize  Gary,  a  depressed, 
crime-ridden  city  with 
unused  assets  such  as  a  lake- 
front  and  a  regional  airport. 

Within  its  own  walls,  the 
Times  began  studying  the 
problems  newspapers  face 
when  outsourcing  call  cen¬ 
ters  overseas.  It  found  that 
frustration  with  language 
issues  and  overall  customer 
dissatisfaction  hurt  the 
customer  base.  It  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  in-house  call 
center,  which  has  become 
so  successful  that  11  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  within 
its  publishing  company, 

Lee  Enterprises,  use  it. 


The  Daily  Herald 
Provo,  Utah 
28,916  Daily; 

41,701  Sunday 

Now  that  we  can  offi¬ 
cially  call  this  era  the 
worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression,  it 
makes  sense  that 
Groupon  is  preparing  for 
a  $15  billion  IPO.  People 
are  obsessed  with  finding 
easy  ways  to  save  money, 
not  only  on  the  groceries 
they  buy  every  day,  but 
on  experiences  they  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
afford  without  a  coupon. 
No  one  knows  a  local 
community  better  than  a 
local  newspaper  (sorry 
Groupon,  not  everyone 
needs  Lasik),  which 
makes  the  daily  deal 
coupon  model  a  smart 
move.  If  Groupon  is 
already  available  in  your 
area,  you’ll  need  to 
one-up  the 
%  Internet  behe- 


Move  over, 
(iroiipon 


The  Bulletin 
Bend,  Ore. 
33,000  Daily 


DON’T  LET  *  P®*"' 

BILLION-DOLLAR  |  manently 
START-UPS  yeclaim  that 

Kggp  f  coupon  rev- 

YOU  DOWN  f  that’s 
•»  ^  what  these 

jmir  papers  have 
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John  Luke,  Tut:  Times  of  Sorthwest  Indiana 


The  Bulletin  of  Bend, 
Ore.  has  kept  its  version 
of  the  Groupon  experi¬ 
ence  in  print,  breaking 
away  from  the  pack  in 
this  respect.  Its  “double 
deal  of  the  day”  runs 
Mondays,  with  teaser  ads 
running  in  the  Sunday 
edition.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  launched,  the 
Bulletin  has  seen  single 
copy  sales  of  the  Monday 
issue  grow  10  percent. 
The  “double  deal”  offers  a 
way  for  consumers  to 
save  twice:  The  coupon  is 
for  a  discounted  or  free 
item  from  the  participat¬ 
ing  merchant  and  is  also 
an  entry  into  a  drawing 
for  a  more  expensive 
item.  The  coupon  is  so 
popular  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  that  there’s  a  wait¬ 


ing  list  to  participate. 

In  Provo,  Utah,  The 
Daily  Herald  provides  its 
readers  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  coupon  program 
called  Savvy  Shopper  that 
even  consists  of  coupon 
classes  for  residents  and 
grocery  store  cashiers.  The 
program’s  website  features 
more  coupon  training, 
forums  and  blogs  for 
shoppers  to  share  tips  on 
sales  and  saving  money, 
and  a  “shopping  wizard” 
featuring  all  the  items  in 
the  Sunday  circulars.  The 
website  is  supplemented 
by  twice-weekly  e-mail 
blasts  and  a  Sunday 
spadea  that  offers  even 
more  coupons  along  with 
local  content  on  saving 
money,  organizing  tips, 
and  family  activities.  The 


Herald  also  launched  a 
mobile  site  that  lets 
smartphone  users  skip  the 
clipping  and  printing  by 
shovving  the  merchant  the 
deal  right  on  their  phones. 


Down  to 
business 

Intelligencer 
Journal/Lancaster 
New  Era 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

78,365  Daily; 

94,173  Sunday 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Pittsburgh 

300,929  Sunday 

Detroit  Free  Press  and 
The  Detroit  News 


Detroit 

420,465  Daily;  536,041 
Sunday  (combined) 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

269,594  Daily 

Journalistic  ideals  aside, 
newspapers  are  businesses 
—  businesses  that  are 
struggling  in  this  age  of 
instant  information  and 
global  recession.  While 
many  papers  have  focused 
on  improving  content  or 
being  competitive  online, 
others  fine-tuned  their 
business  plans  —  improv¬ 
ing  efficiencies  in  existing 
operations  and  developing 
strategies  for  generating 
new  revenue  streams. 

Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.  is  the  publisher  of  the 


Steve  Yeisley,  Packaging  Center  Operations  Manager,  of  The 
Sacramento  Bee. 


Intelligemer 
Journal!  Lancaster  Neu' 
Era,  a  hybrid  paper  that 
carries  the  names  of  both 
newspapers,  which 
merged  in  June  2009.  The 
company  is  branching  out 
beyond  the  realm  of  news¬ 
papers  by  producing  a 
Baby  &  Toddler  Expo  and 
Taste  of  Home  Cooking 
School.  In  order  to  boost 
circulation,  the  marketing 
department  developed  a 
program  called  “telephone 
order  nights.”  Letters  were 
mailed  to  a  preselected 
group  with  a  specially 
priced  subscription  offer  if 
they  called  on  a  certain 
night  at  a  designated  time. 
The  company  described 
the  first  attempt  at  the 
program  as  “an  unquali¬ 
fied  success.” 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Post- 
Gazette  has  focused  its 
efforts  on  innovative  prod¬ 
ucts  and  projects  to  pro¬ 
duce  revenue.  The  paper 
has  moved  its  technology 
base  to  cloud  computing 
and  partnered  with  other 
companies  in  the  e-busi¬ 


ness  arena  to  monetize 
Web  traffic.  When  adver¬ 
tisers  shifted  their  budgets 
to  promotional  dollars,  the 
Post-Gazette  followed  by 
producing  custom  pro¬ 
grams  for  those  clients. 
The  paper  is  working  with 
Ikea,  Citizens  Bank,  and 
others  on  targeted  events 
for  young,  technology- 
savvy  audiences  using 
social  media  and  mobile 
campaigns.  It  even 
launched  a  text-message 
marketing  campaign. 

Detroit  Media 
Partnership  (DMP),  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  The  Detroit  News, 
turned  a  lot  of  heads  when 
it  cut  home  delivery  of  its 
two  dailies  to  three  days  a 
week,  supplemented  by  e- 
editions.  It  then  launched  a 
premium  deliverj'  service 
so  readers  who  still  wanted 
seven-day  delivery  service 
could  choose  to  pay  a  high¬ 
er  rate.  This  produced  a 
major  improvement  in  the 
company’s  bottom  line  and 
maintained  its  ability  to 
reach  50  percent  of  the 


adults  in  its  market. 
Meanwhile,  DMP  reinvent¬ 
ed  the  way  it  sells  advertis¬ 
ing  and  hosted  a  massive 
training  effort  to  ensure 
that  everj'  sales  rep  is  an 
expert  in  multimedia  sales. 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
comes  in  as  the  wild  card 
for  this  feature,  because  it 
nominated  its  packaging 
center.  Parent  company 
McClatchy  began  bench¬ 
marking  its  newspapers 
in  every  category,  w’hich 
was  the  catalyst  for  the 
Bee's  Packaging  Center 
Performance  Program. 

The  machine  operators 
set  a  goal  to  improve  the 
packaging  room  averages 
by  1,000  copies  per  hour 
and  worked  with  the 
marketing  department  to 
stay  on  target,  develop 
incentives,  and  launch 
alert  advertising  of  poor¬ 
performing  inserts.  In 
just  three  months,  the 
center’s  overall  average  has 
iniproved  by  1,200  copies 
per  hour;  annual  projected 
savings  is  approximately 
$150,000. 


Putting?  the 
“i”  in  “team” 


star  Tribune 
Minneapolis 
300,000  Daily; 

500,000  Sunday 

The  Press-Enterprise 
Riverside,  Calif. 

120,000  Daily 

Across  the  country,  one 
thing  communities  large 
and  small  have  in  common 
is  high  school  sports,  and 
newspapers  in  the  know 
are  capitalizing  on  this 
potentially  massive 
audience.  By  creating  a 
vibrant,  online  communi¬ 
ty,  these  papers  are 
expanding  their  audiences 
and  providing  advertisers 


with  eyeballs  they  w'ould- 
n’t  be  getting  otherwise. 

At  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis,  partnering 
with  another  media 
company  has  allowed  the 
paper  to  maximize 
delivery  of  the  content 
that  schools,  students, 
parents,  and  boosters  are 
looking  for.  In  November 
2010,  tbe  paper  launched 
w'hat  it  calls  “hub”  sites  for 
four  different  sports  (boys’ 
hockey,  girls’  hockey,  boys’ 
basketball,  and  girls’  bas¬ 
ketball).  The  hub  sites 
deliver  live  scoring,  stats, 
and  standings  for  all 
schools  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  as  well  as 
features,  player  profiles, 
game  stories,  complete 
rosters  and  schedules. 
Because  the  hubs  are 
hosted  away  from  the 
paper’s  main  page,  they 
have  an  identity  all  their 
owm,  with  slick  graphics 
and  smooth  layouts  that 
rival  professional  sports 
websites.  Back  on 
StarTribune.com,  the  prep 
sports  page  aggregates  all 
the  stories  from  the  hub 
sites,  so  the  content  has 
two  opportunities  to  make 
its  w'ay  to  readers.  In  2011, 
the  Star  Tribune  plans  to 
create  hub  sites  for  more 
than  20  other  sports. 

In  Riverside,  Calif.,  The 
Press-Enterprise  also  has  a 
separate  website  that  hosts 
all  of  its  high  school  sports 
content,  but  they  took  it 
one  step  further  with  a  live 
web  show  that  streams  on 
the  newspaper’s  website 
every  Friday  from  9  p-m. 
to  midnight.  The  show  is 
hosted  by  two  staffers 
from  the  interactive 
content  department  and 
features  Skype  interviews 
wdth  coaches,  calls  from 
fans,  video  highlights, 
scores,  rankings,  and 
photos.  The  Press- 
Enterprise  also  has 
expanded  its  print 
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coverage  with  user-sub¬ 
mitted  photos  and  student 
contributors  who  vvrite 
about  their  schools’ 
athletic  events,  cheerlead¬ 
ing  squads,  and  marching 
bands.  Called 
HSGameTime,  the  high 
school  sports  page  has 
gained  a  brand  presence 
all  its  own,  and  the  site 
boasted  3  million  page 
views  during  the  2010 
football  season. 


Dii^ital  domain 


The  Mercury 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

20,000  Daily 

The  Oakland  Press 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

68,416  Daily; 

79,107  Sunday 

Few  other  media  compa¬ 
nies  have  set  out  to  tackle 
digital  initiatives  the  way 


the  Journal  Register  Co. 
has,  so  it’s  no  surprise  that 
this  category  features  two 
Journal  Register  titles. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Philly, 
The  Mercury  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.  knows  that  small 
papers  must  provide  value 
to  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  order  to  survive 
in  the  online  marketplace. 
The  Mercury  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  number  of  online 
initiatives  that  reflect  this 
goal,  such  as  a  Fall  Dining 
Guide,  Bartender  of  the 
Year  contest,  and  interac¬ 
tive  Happy  Holiday  map 
that  links  to  videos 
promoting  local  busi¬ 
nesses.  These  online 
sections  leverage  the 
paper’s  legacy  as  a  local 
authority  and  trusted  news 
source,  delivering 
Pottstovm  residents  the 


content  they’re  looking  for 
and  turning  browsers  into 
buyers  for  advertisers. 

Also  heeding  the  call  of 
Journal  Register  Co.  CEO 
John  Paton’s  “digital  first” 
initiative  is  The  Oakland 
Press,  which  used  election 
night  2010  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  launch  into  the 
realm  of  streaming  video. 
The  Press  invited  key  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  into  the  news¬ 
room  to  be  part  of  a  live 
Web  program  that  began 
as  soon  as  the  polls  closed. 
The  panel  included  state 
representatives,  county 
commissioners,  county 
Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders,  and  even  the 
editor  of  another  newspa¬ 
per.  Meanwhile,  reporters 
went  into  the  field  armed 
with  cameras  and  comput¬ 
ers  to  provide  breaking 
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election  news,  often  before 
the  broadcast  TV 
reporters.  The  eft'ort 
surpassed  expectations 
and  generated  a  buzz  in 
the  community  surround¬ 
ing  the  Press,  which  this 
year  will  be  training  its 
entire  reporting  staff  in 
videography  so  they  can 
livestream  even  more 
events. 


Content  is  king 


Omaha  World-Herald 
Omaha,  Neb. 

154,000  Daily; 

190,100  Sunday 

Willamette  Week 
Willamette,  Ore. 

90,000  Weekly 

The  Seattle  Times 
Seattle 
251,697  Daily; 

341,265  Sunday 

The  Daily  Progress 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
26,000  Daily 

Here’s  a  cutting  edge 
idea:  Survey  your  readers 


to  find  out  exactly  what 
they  want,  then  give  them 
what  they  ask  for.  That’s 
how  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  decided  to  create  a 
new'  website  dedicated 
entirely  to  health  news, 
information,  and  interac¬ 
tive  tools  such  as  a 
symptom  checker,  daily 
diet  and  fitness  trackers, 
blogs,  and  forums.  The 
health  site  is  supplement¬ 
ed  by  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  is  sponsored  by 
BlueCross  and  BlueShield 
of  Nebraska. 

Newspapers  typically 
have  had  success  with 
special  guides:  real  estate, 
travel,  weddings,  you  name 
it.  But  one  weekly  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  hiis  spun 
the  guide  into  something 
unique.  Rather  than 
encouraging  consumers 
to  buy  items  they  may 
not  be  able  to  afford,  the 
Give! Guide  from  the 
Wdlamette  Week  encour¬ 
ages  residents  to  give  back 
to  local  nonprofits.  In  the 
seven  years  the  Week  has 
been  running  the 
Give! Guide,  annual 
donations  have  risen  from 
$22,000  in  year  one  to 


more  than  $1  million  in 
2010  —  a  prett}'  amazing 
feat  for  a  small,  alternative 
weekly.  The  Week  cites 
donor  incentives  and  a 
great  w'ebsite  as  its  keys  to 
success.  The  annual  guide 
cements  the  weekly  as  a 
contributing  member  of 
the  local  community, 
fostering  goodwill,  reader- 
ship,  and  website  hits. 

To  beef  up  its  coverage 
of  local  news.  The  Daily 
Progress  in  Charlottesv'ille, 
Va.  partnered  with  a  non¬ 
profit,  nonpartisan  report¬ 
ing  organization  to 
combat  the  effects  of 
dwindling  resources  and 
increased  competition. 

The  organization’s  report¬ 
ing  on  public  affairs 
appears  in  the  paper’s 
print  and  online  editions. 
The  paper  benefits  from 
the  added  content,  while 
the  organization  benefits 
from  the  increased  expo¬ 
sure  The  strong  relation¬ 
ship  forged  between  the 
two  entities  allows  them 
both  to  grow  their  audi¬ 
ences  while  maintaining 
their  quality  coverage  of 
other  areas. 

Hyperlocal  was  a  hot 


buzzword  in  2010,  and  it’s 
not  going  away  anytime 
soon.  The  Seattle  Times 
responded  to  this  demand 
(and  the  competition 
created  when  Patch  came 
to  town)  by  partnering 
with  bloggers  who  already 
were  established  in  the 
Seattle  area.  The  Times 
hand-picked  which  blogs 
would  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  project  based 
on  the  blogger’s  journalistic 
standards.  The  Times  links 
to  the  blog  sites,  rather 
than  pulling  content  onto 
its  homepage,  so  that  traffic 
is  shared  across  both  sites. 
When  appropriate,  the 
paper  and  the  blog  sites 
swap  photos  and  video 
of  breaking  news.  The 
journalism  conversation 
is  elevated  when  the 
discussion  on  a  particular¬ 
ly  compelling  story  starts 
oh  the  Times  site  and 
continues  on  a  hyperlocal 
level  on  each  of  the  blog 
sites.  The  paper  has 
benefited  from  an  increase 
in  web  traffic  as  well  as 
community  relevance,  and 
supports  the  effort  with  an 
ad  network  shared  with 
the  bloggers.  s 


Our  employees  do  it  right. 
Every  day. 

Congratulations  to  our  Packaging  Team 

for  “Doing  It  Right.” 

At  The  Bee,  our  readers  and  advertisers 
always  come  first  and  we  thank  all  of 
our  employees  for  their  commitment. 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
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New 

Products 


Not  Your  Mama^s  Film 

128GB  Lexar 
Professional  SDXC 
Memory  Card 

$700 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  photographer  on  assignment 
is  to  run  out  of  memory  card  storage. 

Never  fear.  Lexar  has  announced  an  industry-first  128GB, 
Class  10  Professional  SDXC  card.  The  card,  aimed  at 
professional  photographers  and  videographers  shooting  in 
1080p,  is  rated  at  133x  with  a  minimum  guaranteed  transfer 
speed  of  20MB  per  second.  It  also  comes  in  64GB  for  $400. 
Both  cards  include  Lexar’s  Image  Rescue  software  that  can 
recover  lost  or  deleted  files. 


Ditch  Your  Mouse  Pad 

Swiftmouse 

$69 

When  space  is  limited,  and 
you’re  on  the  move,  this  tiny, 
wireless  mouse  is  the  perfect 
solution.  Instead  of  using  a 
trackpad,  which  can  get 
uncomfortable  after  a  while, 
zip  through  your  story  with 
the  Swiftmouse.  Swiftmouse 
operates  next  to  your  lap¬ 
top’s  trackpad  and  doesn’t 
require  a  mouse  pad.  The 
micro  USB  receiver  provides 
the  wireless  operation  and 
charges  the  mouse.  And  it  docks  it  magnetically  so  when 
you’re  on  the  move,  you  only  have  to  carry  one  thing. 

The  Swiftmouse  works  like  a  traditional  mouse  but  has  an 
intuitive  pen-like  grip  to  prevent  hand  cramping.  The 
Smart  Touch  sensor  deactivates  the  on-screen  cursor  if  it 
detects  that  the  user’s  middle  finger  is  not  touching  the 
device,  so  the  mouse  can  be  moved  out  of  the  way  without 
affecting  the  cursor  position. 


MORE  INFO:  Swiftpoint  Limited;  +64  (3)  669  0200; 
americas.futuremouse.com 


MORE  INFO:  Lexar  Media;  1-800-789-9418;  lexar.com 


SayIt,SendIt 

Dragon 
Dictation  2.0 

Free 

Need  to  transmit  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  your  editor,  a  few 
important  notes,  or  your 
source’s  address,  right 
this  second?  Dragon 
Dictation  2.0  allows  you 
to  speak  into  your  iPhone 
for  up  to  one  minute  and 
instantly  see  your  text  or 
e-mail  message.  You  can 
even  dictate  status 
updates  directly  to  your 
social  network  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  Facebook 
or  Twitter.  Dictate  your  blog 
posts  or  e-mail  notes  to  yourself. 
Just  push  a  button,  talk,  and 
Dragon  Dictation  recognizes 
your  voice  and  begins  transmit¬ 
ting.  You  can  edit  as  you  go. 

The  new  version  also  supports 
many  different  languages. 

MORE  INFO:  Nuance; 

(781)  565-5000; 
dragonmobileapps.com 


Ht  John,  call  me  when  you 
get  this  e*nnaii.  I’m  running 
a  little  bit  late 


Oh  So  Thin 

Samsung  9  Series 

$1,600 

It  weighs  less  than  3  pounds  and  is  a  fraction  of  an  inch  thick, 
but  take  this  laptop  seriously  for  all  your  working  needs.  It 
has  a  Superbright  Plus  display  (400  nits  of  brightness), 

128GB  of  storage,  1.4GHz  Core  i5-2537M  CPU,  and  MacBook 
Air-like  proportions.  It’s  ultra-thin  with  a  0.64-inch  profile, 
and  Samsung’s  new  power-efficient  lithium  polymer  batteries 
give  it  up  to  6.5  hours  of  battery  life.  A  product  of  Samsung 
Electronics  America,  a  subsidiary  of  Samsung  Electronics 
Corp.,  the  13.3-inch  laptop  is  made  of  Duralumin,  a  durable 
type  of  aluminum  alloy  typically  found  in  advanced  aircrafts. 
Total  weight:  2.89  pounds. 

MORE  INFO:  Samsung;  1-800-726-7864;  samsung.com 
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Losing  the  war 
on  reporting  the 
Mexico  narco 
violence 


By  Joseph  J.  Kolb 
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War 


At  21,  Holguin  personally  knows  the  fear  all  too 
well  after  fleeing  the  Juarez  drug  cartel  violence, 
which  has  claimed  more  than  30,000  lives,  in 
2006.  As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Texas,  El 
Paso,  Holguin  has  expressed  her  frustration  with 
both  the  Mexican  and  American  press  for  what  she 
calls  insufficient  and  inaccurate  reporting.  A  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  shared  by  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
volatile  border. 

“There  is  no  more  freedom  of  expression  in 
Mexico,”  Holguin  said.  “Not  only  the  cartels  but  also 
the  government  control  the  information,  and 
America  doesn’t  see  this.” 

The  dwindling  freedom  of  press  in  Mexico  is 
compounded  on  two  fronts  by  the  allegations  of 
widespread  government  corruption  and  ties  to 
the  cartels  as  well  as  the  profound  self-censor¬ 
ship  imposed  on  the  media  through  intimidation 
and  murder. 

According  to  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists,  Mexico  is  the  ninth  most  dangerous 


WIII-X  A  9-VIv\1}-()LI)  S'IT’DMXT  IX  .\X 
I’]!  I’aso,  'll'xas  atk'i'-school  progi’aiii 
asked  slafT  member  Abril  1  lolguin 
if  he  could  call  his  parents  to  see  where  the\ 
were,  I  lolgiiin  saw  the  expression  ot*  tear  on 
his  face  and  knew  what  it  meant.  The  child’s 
mother,  a  reporter,  and  lather,  a  photographer, 
both  with  FJ  Diario  newspaper,  were  on 
assignment  again  across  the  border  in  Juarez, 
Mexico.  Iwen  at  9  \ears  old,  the  little  bo\ 
know  s  the  risks  of  reporting  in  w  hat  has  been 
called  the  “deadliest  cit>  in  the  world”  b\- 
human  rights  organizations. 


Despite  the  intimidating  presence  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  streets  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  some  feel  there  is  a  mixed  blessing 
between  protection  from  the  cartels  at  the  expense  of  civil  rights  violation  allegations  against  the  army.  Reporter  Emilio 
Gutierrez  Soto  fled  his  home  nearly  two  years  ago  after  receiving  threats  from  the  military  for  articles  critical  of  its  tactics  in 
Ascencio,  Mexico. 

country  in  the  world  for  reporters.  However,  the  e.xact  reporters  who  may  or  may  not  be  on  assignment  for  a 

number  killed  there  is  subject  to  interpretation.  Since  specific  media  organization  has  presented  problems  in 

1992,  CPJ  reports  24  reporters  killed  as  a  direct  result  of  tabulating  violence  against  journalists  in  Mexico, 
their  w’ork  and  29  where  the  motive  is  unconfirmed.  Mike  “The  Mexican  press  is  not  good  with  checking  details,”  he 
O’Connor,  a  veteran  reporter  who  now  serves  as  the  CPJ  said.  “So  to  say  a  guy  who  is  a  taxi  driver  who  takes  a  photo  in 

representative  in  Mexico,  said  that  23  journalists  have  been  the  hopes  it  gets  picked  up  (is  a  reporter)  may  be  a  stretch.” 

killed  in  Mexico  since  December  2006  when  Felipe  He  agrees  that  other  organizations  may  be  much  more 

Calderon  assumed  the  presidency.  Conversely,  Mexico’s  liberal  as  to  who  is  and  isn’t  a  journalist  and  whether 

National  Human  Rights  Commission  puts  the  number  of  violence  perpetrated  against  them  was  directly  related  to 

murdered  journalists  at  66  between  2005  and  2010.  An  their  work.  What  he  will  unequivocally  affirm  is  that 

additional  12  reporters  have  disappeared.  Mexico  is  a  dangerous  place  to  be  a  journalist  and  as  such, 

“My  job  as  a  witness  is  to  explain  why  the  Mexican  acquiring  the  accurate  news  desired  by  news  outlets  may 

government  can’t  be  relied  upon  to  protect  journalists,”  be  more  of  a  challenge  than  editors  north  of  the  border 

O’Connor  said.  realize  or  want  to  accept. 

Backing  his  observation  is  the  absence  of  arrests  and  con-  “In  most  of  the  country  most  of  the  important  news  is 
victions  for  murdered  journalists.  He  said  there  have  been  not  being  covered,”  O’Connor  said.  “And  the  American 

arrests  of  various  people,  many  of  whom  were  not  connect-  press  isn’t  covering  Mexico  the  way  it  should  either.” 

ed  to  any  case  and  were  allegedly  tortured  into  confessions.  Like  any  war  coverage,  much  of  what  is  reported  deals 

“When  you  look  into  cases  you  usually  wind  up  with  with  the  daily  or  monthly  body  count  coming  out  of  cities 

more  answers  than  questions,”  he  said.  “The  closer  you  such  as  Juarez  and  Nuevo  Laredo  where  the  Gulf,  Sinoloa, 

look  the  more  your  stomach  churns  and  think  maybe  the  and  Los  Zetas  gangs  have  been  waging  war  with  no  con- 

wrong  guys  are  in  jail.”  cern  over  who  is  caught  in  the  crossfire.  There  is  a  sense 

O’Connor  concedes  that  CPJ  adheres  to  strict  guidelines  of  dread  in  Mexico  where  people  walk  along  the  streets 

when  determining  who  is  a  journalist.  He  said  the  grow-  with  their  heads  down  and  avert  their  gaze  to  avoid  seeing 

ing  number  of  bloggers  and  unaffiliated  freelance  something  or  someone  that  may  ultimately  kill  them. 
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Many  reporters  are  no  different.  Very  little  is  reported 
about  the  causative  factors  and  commentaries  critical  of 
the  Mexican  government. 

The  implications  of  the  lack  of  critical  reporting, 
O’Connor  said,  is  contributing  to  the  Mexican  government 
losing  its  grip  on  the  country. 

“My  strong  impression  is  Mexico  is  losing  its  sovereign¬ 
ty  over  much  of  its  territory  to  the  cartels,”  he  said. 

“Every  day,  Felipe  Calderon  wakes  up  and  thinks  he’s 
president  of  Mexico.” 

O’Connor  has  observed  very  little  in  the  way  of  investigative 
reporting  or  breakthrough  stories. 

“In  the  last  two  years  the  story  has 
remained  the  same,  and  that  is 
because  of  either  government 
corruption  or  the  drug  cartels  con¬ 
trolling  the  news,”  he  said,  more 
disappointed  than  accusatory. 

O’Connor  also  didn’t  hesitate  to  hold 
the  American  press  just  as  culpable  for 
superficial  reporting  about  current 
events  in  Mexico.  He  sees  the  reporting 
of  incidents  but  very  little  on  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  what  is  happening 
in  “our  backyard.” 

He  contends  that  there  may  even 
be  a  sense  of  institutional  racism  or 
geographic  ignorance  that  keeps  the 
reporting  from  and  about  Mexico  on 
a  cursory  level.  There  is  a  sense  that 
covering  Mexico  is  not  as  glamorous 
as  covering  the  war  on  terror. 

There  are  academics  and  activists  in 
close  proximity  to  both  sides  of  the 
border  who  believe  this  lack  of  reporting 
in  the  U.S.  contributes  to  a  poor  under¬ 
standing  of  the  immigration  issue  as 
well  as  the  implications  the  narco 
violence  has  on  the  United  States, 

But  what  Moira  Murphy,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  Latin  American  and  Border  Studies  at  UTEP, 
sees  is  more  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  culture  and 
language.  She  believes  that  in  order  for  American  media 
outlets  to  successfully  cover  the  situation  in  Mexico,  they 
need  to  have  reporters  with  bilingual  training  and  not  rely 
solely  on  interpreters.  Sometimes  things  do  get  lost  in  the 
translation.  Or  unwary  reporters  may  be  told  what  the 
interpreter  wants  them  to  hear. 

“This  lack  of  bilingual  training  and  foreign  studies  train¬ 
ing,  and  not  just  Spanish,  can  hamper  the  international 
perspective  of  disseminating  information,”  Murphy  said. 

Many  reporters  are  unashamed  to  say  they  have  backed 
off  their  coverage  of  the  violence  for  their  own  safety, 
o  The  state  of  Tamaulipas,  in  northeast  Mexico,  is 
<  controlled  by  the  Los  Zetas  gang,  which  has  been 
j  labeled  by  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and 
S  Mexican  officials  as  the  most  vicious  of  the  drug  gangs 
2  wreaking  havoc  in  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Matamoros.  This 
‘  gang  is  notorious  for  brutal  tortures,  beheadings,  and 
5  the  murder  of  police  officials. 


“We  just  don’t  cover  the  violence  anymore;  it’s  just  too 
dangerous  for  us,”  said  one  reporter  from  a  Tamaulipas 
news  outlet. 

At  the  tip  of  the  sword  of  any  democracy  is  a  free  press, 
but  in  Mexico  this  has  been  diminished  to  superficial 
reporting  through  self-censorship.  The  threats  and 
killings  have  successfully  kept  a  critical  Mexican  press  in 
check,  save  for  a  few  stalwarts. 

El  Diario  de  Juarez  has  had  two  staff  members  murdered 
in  the  past  three  years.  Armando  Rodriguez  Carreon,  40, 
was  shot  point  blank  in  front  of  his  8-year-old  daughter  in 
their  driveway  as  he  was  preparing  to  drive  her  to  school  on 
Nov.  13,  2008.  The  veteran  crime  reporter  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  of  providing  com¬ 
pelling  narrative  copy  of  gang-related 
murders  in  and  around  Juarez.  He  was 
also  among  the  first  reporters  to  dili¬ 
gently  cover  the  mass  murder  of  the 
women  of  Juarez  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  shallow  graves  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  for  years. 

While  the  cartel  hitmen  —  sicarios  — 
act  quickly,  they  are  also  known  to  leave 
warning  signs  to  intimidate  their 
intended  targets.  Two  ominous  signs 
appeared  before  Rodriguez’s  murder. 

The  first  was  a  threatening  text  message 
he  received  the  previous  February  telling 
him  to  “tone  down”  his  coverage.  The 
second  was  the  discovery  of  a  severed 
head  on  a  monument  in  Juarez’s 
Journalists  Square  the  week  before  he 
was  murdered. 

Following  the  murder  of  Rodriguez, 
the  Center  for  Journalism  and  Public 
Ethics  —  a  Mexico  City-based  free  press 
advocacy  group  —  said  the  attacks 
against  journalists  “represent  attacks 
against  society  because  they  damage  the 
right  to  be  informed.” 

For  American  journalists,  being  told  to  “tone  down” 
their  coverage  is  often  taken  as  a  direct  challenge  to  push 
harder,  because  the  crux  of  the  story  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  being  revealed.  But  in  Mexico,  reporters  often  have  to 
think  twice  whether  the  pressure  exerted  on  a  story  is 
worth  their  life. 

Gerardo  Rodriguez,  news  director  for  El  Diario-El  Paso, 
said  it  is  a  delicate  dilemma  that  each  reporter  has  to 
self-examine.  At  El  Diario,  as  well  as  most  other  Mexican 
newspapers,  the  coveted  byline  sought  by  so  many 
Americans  is  regularly  bjqjassed  by  Mexican  reporters 
who  want  to  do  their  job  but  avoid  attracting  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  themselves  than  necessary.  The  hotter  the  story  in 
a  Mexican  newspaper,  the  greater  likelihood  that  a  “Staff” 
byline  will  follow  the  headline. 

“We  do  not  avoid  hard  news  like  other  Mexican  papers 
have  begun  to  do  out  of  fear,  but  there  are  still  a  few  who 
do,”  Rodriguez  said.  “I  try  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
something  that  will  make  me  feel  good  tomorrow.” 

Rodriquez  knows  that  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 


Armando  Rodriguez  was  a  veteran 
crime  reporter  in  Juarez  who  dedicat¬ 
ed  years  covering  the  violent  cartels 
there.  On  Nov.  13,  2008,  he  was 
gunned  downed  in  his  driveway  in 
front  of  his  eight-year-old  daughter. 
His  murderers  have  yet  to  be  captured. 
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staying  Alive 

Mike  O’Connor,  a  veteran  war  correspondent  and 
representative  in  Mexico  for  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists,  compiled  a  brief  list  of  survival 
suggestions  for  reporters  going  into  Mexico, 
especially  the  more  dangerous  border  areas. 

■  Use  a  reporter’s  cynicism  —  not  so  much  of  the 
story,  but  the  location  and  subjects.  Don’t  take 
things  for  granted. 

■  Be  sure  someone  on  the  U.S.  side  knows  what 
you  are  doing,  where  you  are  going,  and  a  general 
time  frame  for  contact. 

■  Reporters  are  not  respected  in  Mexico;  they  are 
targets  for  murder  and  kidnappings.  Don’t  go 
around  boasting  you  are  a  journalist. 

■  Be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  almost 
chameleon-like.  Nothing  says  reporter  like  a  polo 
shirt,  baseball  cap.  khaki  pants,  and  a  press  pass 
dangling  from  a  lanyard  around  your  neck.  Try  to 
blend  in  with  the  population. 

■  If  driving  in  Mexico,  rent  a  car  with  a  license  plate 
from  that  particular  state.  Avoid  driving  around  the 
country  with  a  U.S.  license  plate. 

■  Vet  the  area  and  the  subject  of  an  interview 
before  going  to  the  location. 

■  Tell  as  few  people  as  possible  where  you  are  stay¬ 
ing  and  what  your  plans  are. 

■  Have  a  plan  for  how  you  will  be  getting  out  of  the 
area  if  something  goes  wrong,  and  review  it  hourly. 
Know  the  roads  in  and  out  of  the  places  you  go  to. 

■  Know  at  every  moment  where  you  are. 

■  Avoid  getting  into  a  vehicle,  even  with  a  subject 
you  think  you  trust. 

■  Know  how  to  get  back  to  the  border-crossing 
bridges.  "If  someone  gets  between  you  and  the 
bridge,  even  a  police  officer  or  soldier,  have  the 
guts  to  decide  what  you  will  do,"  O’Connor 
stressed.  Sometimes  you  won’t  have  time  to 
decide  what  to  do,  and  not  everyone  in  uniform 
is  a  good  guy. 

■  Even  be  cautious  of  local  journalists.  If  they  are 
not  already  connected  to  a  cartel  they  may  be 
threatened,  and  an  American  journalist  is  worth  a 
lot  more  if  turned  over. 

■  You  must  be  extraordinarily  deceptive.  Arrive 
early  for  appointments  to  see  if  there  are  suspicious 
people  lurking  about  the  location. 

■  Never  tell  anyone  exactly  what  you  are  doing  and 
where  you  plan  to  go. 

■  Never  agree  to  meet  someone  in  a  secluded 
plat^e,  especially  at  night. 

■  Police  have  a  legal  right  to  stop  and  question  you, 
but  you  do  not  have  to  tell  the  truth  if  it  compro¬ 
mises  your  safety. 


Mexican  press  can  be  costly.  He  lost  another  staff"  member 
on  Sept.  16,  2010,  when  21-year-old  rookie  photographer 
Luis  Carlos  Santiago  was  shot  dead  by  gunmen  in  a  pass¬ 
ing  vehicle  as  he  was  driving  out  of  a  Juarez  mall. 

Neither  Rodriguez  Carreon’s  or  Santiago’s  killers  have 
been  arrested,  nor  have  any  other  assailants  of  reporters. 

The  death  of  Santiago  prompted  Rodriguez’s  father, 

Osvaldo  Rodriguez,  the  owner  and  publisher  of  El  Diario,  to 
respond  in  a  way  uncharacteristic  of  American  journalism.  In 
a  page  one  open  letter  to  the  cartels,  Rodriguez  asked  how 
they  wanted  his  reporters  to  do  their  job  without  risking  their 
lives.  Some  perceived  it  as  a  white  flag  gesture,  while  others 
saw'  it  as  a  newspaper  relinquishing  control  to  txTanny. 

“It  was  a  rhetorical  question,”  Gerardo  Rodriguez  said.  “My 
father  was  ciying  out  for  peace,  not  an  act  of  surrendering 
our  journalistic  principles.” 

He  said  the  letter  accomplished  its  intended  purpose  of 
gamering  international  attention  to  the  plight  of  journalists 
in  Mexico.  The  coverage  of  the  commentarj’  w'as  w'orldw'ide, 
but  to  a  large  extent  was  met  w'ith  ambivalence  as  a  news 
piece  and  not  the  indictment  of  free  speech  under  siege  it 
was  intended  to  be. 

“My  father  talked  to  the  new's  staff",  w'ho  are  all  very 
courageous,  and  said  if  w'e  stop  our  reporting  tlie  cartels 
have  won,”  Rodriguez  said. 

But  while  reporters  attempt  to  fight  the  good  fight  and 
provide  accurate  news,  the  consequences  are  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Rather  than  stay  and  face  certain  death,  some 
reporters  have  opted  to  cross  the  border,  seeking  asylum 
for  their  own  safety.  An  option  some  are  finding  is  not  yet 
a  viable  alternative. 

In  light  of  the  mounting  violence,  many  Mexicans  cross¬ 
ing  the  border  consider  themselves  to  be  refugees  rather 
than  immigrants.  U.S.  immigration  officials  estimate  an 
average  of  3,000  Mexicans  per  year  seek  asylum;  however, 
the  chances  to  obtain  it  are  quite  slim  because  of  stringent 
federal  guidelines.  Only  252  Mexicans  between  2005  and 
2009  vvere  granted  such  rights. 

In  June  2008,  Emilio  Gutierrez  Soto  fled  his  home  after  it 
was  raided  by  Mexican  soldiers.  Gutierrez  Soto  had  vv'ritten 
stories  critical  of  the  militarv’.  Getting  the  message,  he 
crossed  the  border  w'ith  this  son  and  was  placed  in  an  immi¬ 
gration  detention  center  in  El  Paso  for  seven  months.  He  has 
been  heralded  as  an  example  of  what  joumali.sts  in  the 
embattled  countrv'  endure.  He  had  an  initial  hearing  in  El 
Paso  for  asylum  consideration  on  Jan.  21,  but  the  U.S.  attor¬ 
ney  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  oppose  it.  The  case  is  continued 
until  May  9,  2012  when  a  decision  is  hoped  to  be  rendered. 

“I  feel  like  a  man  w'ithout  a  countrj’,”  Gutierrez  Soto  said 
through  an  interpreter.  “I  don’t  have  a  Plan  B.” 

Interestingly  enough,  another  Mexican  journalist,  Jorge 
Luis  Aguirre,  editor  of  La  Polaka,  an  online  new's  site,  was 
granted  asylum  in  September  2010,  just  through  a  w'ritten 
petition  without  a  hearing  being  required. 

The  final  decision  in  Gutierrez  Soto’s  hearing  may  give 
reporters  in  Mexico  some  hope  of  doing  their  job  more  eff"ec- 
tively  if  they  now  have  the  prospect  of  sanctuarv'  in  the  U.S. 
for  adhering  to  the  democratic  principle  of  a  free  press.  a 

Joseph  J.  Kolb  is  editor  rj/The  Gallup  Herald  in  Gallup,  N.M. 
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At  MIT:  Keeping  science 
journalists  up  to  speed  in 
the  digital  age 

As  journalism  and  journalists  change,  the 
Knight  Science  Journalism  Program  at  MIT 
has  added  new  features  to  keep  its  Fellows 
ahead  of  the  game.  Journalists  chosen  as 
Fellows  now  can  learn  a  number  of  different 
digital  skills  (audio  and  video  storytelling, 
social  media  principles,  blogging, 
soundslides,  data  visualization  and  more),  at 
the  same  time  they  are  in  Cambridge 
studying  at  MIT  and  Harvard. 

Each  year  for  the  past  28  years,  journalists 
who  like  to  write  about  health,  science, 
technology  or  environment  have  been 
coming  to  Cambridge  to  rejuvenate  their 
careers  with  9  months  of  study  at  MIT  and 
Harvard,  along  with  field  trips  and  seminars. 
The  1 2  Fellows  chosen  every  year  are  given 
stipends  of  $65,000,  tuition,  health  care, 
and  some  research  expenses. 

But  now,  in  addition,  the  program  brings  in 
top  professionals  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Columbia,  NPR  and  other  institutions  to 
teach  the  Fellows  digital  skills,  and  to  lead 
discussions  about  the  new  journalism 
environment. 


Brain  Science 

The  Kavli  Science  Journalism  Workshop 


An  intensive  course  for  journalists, 
presented  by: 

Knight  Science  Journalism  at  MIT 


June  15-1 7,  2011 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Apply  now  for  Fellowships 
covering  up  to  $750  of  travel, 
plus  hotel  and  most  meals. 

Application  deadline:  April  1 5 


More  information  at: 

web.mit.edu/knight-science/ 


KNIGHT 


MIT 


AT  MIT 


Massachusetts 
Institute  of 
Technology 


Which  of  these  suppliers  are  on  your  radar? 


Raise  your  hand  if  you’re  not  a  techie  “geek.” 
Perhaps  you’re  a  40-  or  50-something,  “oid- 
guard”  print  publisher,  or  even  a  30-something 
editor  who  may  not  be  hip  to  all  the  latest  tech¬ 
nologies  available  this  year,  this  month,  this  week. 


Grasping  an  understanding  of  new  tech  businesses  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  21st  century  publishers  as  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  tweak  their  business  models,  shifting  to 
more  resourcetul  revenue  streams.  Whether  your  publica¬ 
tion  is  independent  or  group-owned,  keeping  up  with 
supplemental  tools  such  as  tablet  publishing,  app  making, 
website  redesign,  cloud  computing,  etc.  is  practically  a 
full-time  job  in  itself.  With  tax  season  in  fiill  swing,  E^P  is 
like  the  government:  We’re  here  to  help,  but  in  a  good  way. 

Attracting  new  audiences,  calculating  viewers  and 
readership,  redesigning  sections,  outsourcing,  ad  booking, 
and  production  consolidation  are  just  a  few  of  the  services 
demanded  by  newspapers,  especially  in  tbe  U.S.  Tbe 
bottom-line,  ROI  challenge  is  finding  ways  to  reduce  costs 
and  get  more  out  of  existing  technology  investments. 

To  support  their  online  ad  needs,  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  and  Paddock  Publications’  Daily  Herald  in  the 
Chicago  suburbs  have  begun  partnering  with  ZEDO,  Inc. 
Wbo  tbe  heck  is  ZEDO?  Appropriately  situated  in  San 
Francisco  near  Silicon  Valley,  ZEDO  is  a  10-year-old  digital 
ad  solutions  firm  now  playing  in  the  newspaper  space. 
With  four  development  centers  in  Russia  and  India,  it  is 
one  of  many  high-tech  vendors  vying  for  your  business. 
“ZEDO’s  ad  ops  team  is  experienced  with  our  ad  server 
and  works  with  us  to  make  sure  they  understand  our 
specific  needs,”  said  Kelly  Bolyard,  assistant  VP  at 
Paddock,  who  added  “...we  never  have  to  worry  about 
being  short  on  trafficking  resources.” 

Competitors  and  partners  sometimes  become  blurred  in 
today’s  new  media  techscape,  when  virtually  everyone  in 
the  industry  is  trying  to  reinvent  themselves  —  vendors 
and  publishers  alike.  In  late  January,  German  newspaper 
Nordkurier  announced  that  its  ads  and  banners  (and  radio 
spots)  will  be  entered  and  placed  using  a  cross-media 
solution  developed  by  ppi  Media,  a  subsidiary  of  printing 


press  manufacturer  manroland.  And  in  the  middle  of 
America,  there’s  a  new'spaper  publisher  in  the  interactive 
mix:  Mediaphormedia  has  two  dozen  Web  developers, 
designers,  project  managers,  sales  staffers,  and  managers 
working  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  across  the  street  from  the 
headquarters  of  The  World  Co.,  its  parent  firm,  and  the 
office/printing  operations  of  flagship  newspap)er  the 
Lawrence  Journal-World.  Launched  in  2004  with  a  single 
license,  the  division  has  grown  into  its  own  profit  center. 
Mediaphormedia’s  tools  focus  on  content  publishing,  user 
and  social  media,  and  local  business  services.  Cross-media 
products,  based  on  its  Ellington  operating  system,  include 
CMS  software  that  allows  (other)  media  companies  — 
from  small  dailies  to  large  metro  newspapers  —  to  more 
efficiently  support  interaction. 

“We  immediately  saw  a  significant  traffic  increase  after 
joining  the  Ellington  CMS  and  Marketplace  platforms,” 
said  Shar  Hermanson,  online  sales  director  at  100-year-old 
Bliss  Communications.  “GazetteXtra.com  doubled  in  traf¬ 
fic  (to  4  million  monthly  page  views);  WCLO.com  and 
WJVL.com  tripled  visitors  and  page  views  within  the  first 
year  ...”  Based  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  family  owned  Bliss  owns 
and  operates  newspapers,  websites,  and  radio  stations  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
“We  see  the  realistic  potential  of  a  new  million-dollar 
revenue  stream,”  Hermanson  said. 

Mediaphormedia,  ppi,  and  ZEDO  are  three  of  the 
myriad  tech  firms  offering  products  that  can  enhance  your 
business  and  bottom  line.  So  how  does  a  newspaper  choose 
partners  from  a  virtual  sea  of  options,  especially  the  newly 
emerging  technology  companies?  Knowledge  is  power,  and 
while  the  following  list  of  nine  additional  tech  companies 
(in  almost-alphabetical  order)  isn’t  meant  to  be  a 
comprehensive,  who’s-who  guide  for  new-age  editors 
and  publishers,  it  is  a  place  to  start. 
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CCI  Europe  plays  with  more 
than  just  the  ‘big  boys’ 

"The  new  mindset  in  the  way  audiences  use  media  is 
quickly  pushing  media  companies  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  convergence  and  multi-channel  publishing,” 
said  Dan  Korsgaard,  CEO  of  Danish  publishing  systems 
developer  CCI  Europe.  “Our  solutions  are  developed  for 
media  convergence.”  With  deep  roots  as  a  newsprint 
company,  CCI  is  a  leading  provider  of  editorial  solutions 
for  multimedia  news  environments.  CCI  is  part  of  Stibo 
Holding  (formerly  Aarhuus  Stiftsbogtrykkerie),  one  of 
Scandinavia’s  most  prominent  players  within  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  Stibo’s  five  divisions  (of  which  CCI  Europe 
is  the  largest)  are  end-to-end  suppliers  of  advanced 
publishing  solutions  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
catalogs,  telephone  directories,  and  books.  CCI  provides 
scalable  solutions  and  the  platform  to  support  the 
evolving  needs  of  the  world’s  largest  news  organizations. 

As  an  Oracle  Certified  Partner  and  Adobe  Gold 
Solution  Partner,  the  firm  aims  to  empower  news 
publishers  to  manage  cross-media  publishing,  reuse 
content  across  properties,  enhance  editorial  quality,  and 
streamline  advertising  sales  and  production.  Its  AdDesk, 
NewsDesk,  and  NewsGate  products  —  among  the  most 
robust  in  the  industry  —  are  implemented  across  five 
continents  within  more  than  100  news  organizations. 

U.S.  clients  include  Hearst,  Gannett,  McClatchy,  Media 
General,  The  Oklahoman,  and  The  Orange  County 
Register 

As  the  flagship  of  Irvine,  Calif.-based  Freedom 
Communications,  The  Orange  County  Register  has 
deployed  NewsGate  as  the  technological  platform  to 
help  realize  its  news-gathering  and  production  visions. 
CCI  NewsGate  has  enabled  Freedom  to  quickly  create 
new  products  through  staff  collaboration  and  the 
extension  of  existing  content.  It  has  made  staff  location 
unimportant,  streamlined  planning  and  budgeting,  and 
helped  journalists  better  cover  their  communities. 

To  serve  its  diverse  county,  the  Register  needed  an 
extensive  CMS  that  integrated  not  just  with  print 
publishing  but  also  with  other  publishing  platforms, 
including  online,  broadcast,  archival,  and  future,  as-yet- 
unknown  technologies. 

McClatchy,  meanwhile,  has  pooled  resources  and 
information  between  publications  in  the  CCI 
NewsGate  Data  Center  installed  at  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  The  data  center  is  part  of  a  strategy  to 
enhance  news  coverage  for  readers  and  Web  users 
for  its  seven  newspapers  in  the  Carolines.  With 
NewsGate,  McClatchy  newsrooms  are  able  to  share 
news  coverage  and  research  assignments  and 
content  plans,  helping  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  staff  resources  to  cover  events  for  multiple  papers. 
The  group  shares  stories,  photos,  graphics,  and  active 
media  content,  as  well  as  full  articles  and  pages  of 
common  interest  in  areas  such  as  features,  sports,  and 
local  news. 


Lead,  don’t  follow, 
says  Green  Shoot 
Media 

Another  tech  firm  with  ink-on- 
paper  roots  is  classified  ad  content 
creator  Green  Shoot  Media,  out  of 
Texas,  which  also  has  branched  out. 
These  days,  when  a  newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  dares  to  utter  Craigslist,  Green 
Shoot  retorts  with  this  charge; 
“Socialize  your  classifieds.”  It’s  2011, 
so  stop  denying  that  your  readers 
are  turning  to  Facebook,  Twitter,  and 
mobile  phones  to  obtain  their  infor¬ 
mation.  And  if  a  paper  already  has 
social  media  followers,  and  maybe 
even  a  version  of  its  website  for 
/  mobile  phones,  why  not  take  classi¬ 
fied  ads  into  the  social  media  age  as 
well?  Green  Shoot’s  Web  app  can 
extend  classifieds  into  Facebook, 
Twitter,  and  mobile  devices  including 
iPhone,  iPad,  and  BlackBerry. 

The  firm’s  next-gen  classifieds  Web 
application  works  like  this:  Enter 
classified  ads  into  Green  Shoot’s 
“Local  Deals”  app.  Classifieds  are 
made  available  on  Facebook,  and  a 
message  is  sent  to  Facebook  friends 
and  Twitter  followers.  Plus,  a  mobile 
version  of  the  ad  is  automatically 
created.  It’s  that  easy. 


For  Mediaspectrum, 
cloudy  is  sunny 

Since  its  founding  in  2001,  Boston-based 
Mediaspectrum  has  been  publishing  and 
upgrading  advertising  and  content  manage¬ 
ment  software.  Literally  billions  of  dollars  pass 
through  its  systems  across  the  globe’s  largest 
publishers,  including,  most  recently,  News 
Corp.  But  in  2011,  mobile  solutions  and  part¬ 
nerships  are  especially  poised  to  transform 
how  media  organizations  distribute  and  handle 
their  tablet  content  and  advertising.  In  2010, 
Mediaspectrum  added  nearly  800  new  mobile, 
Web,  and  print  titles  to  its  comprehensive 
solutions  for  advertising  sales,  production,  and 
content  management.  With  approximately  100 
employees  worldwide,  including  offices  in 
London,  Moscow,  and  Sydney,  its  platform 
stands  alone  as  the  world’s  only  cloud  technol- 
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ogy  for  powering  mobile  advertising,  content,  and 
publishing. 

In  mid-2010,  Mediaspectrum  launched  its 
Adrenalin  solution  for  iPad/tablet  publishing.  Built 
using  100  percent  Web-based  services,  it  allows  for 
the  development  of  apps  that  can  be  repurposed  for 
any  existing  mobile  tablet  device  —  and  there  were  a 
host  of  new  ones  shown  at  the  CES  show  —  as  well 
as  for  future  related  technology.  Set  to  go  to  market 
later  this  year.  Adrenalin  will  handle  publishers’ 
complete  tablet  business  requirements, 
including  advertising,  content,  and  subscriptions. 

In  early  .January,  Mediaspectrum  rang  in  the  new 
year  by  announcing  the  latest  deployment  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  production  platform  with  a  successful  launch  at 
the  New  York  Post,  the  News  Corp.  publication  that 
reaches  more  than  2  million  readers  daily. 
Mediaspectrum  was  chosen  to  power  multichannel  ad 
production  throughout  the  Post  organization.  The 
new  platform  facilitates  electronic  workflows  for 
seamless  ad  tracking,  composition,  production,  and 
workflow  management  for  every  type  of  ad  including 
mobile,  Web,  and  print  outputs,  according  to 
Mediaspectrum.  AdWatch  is  one  of  the  publishing 
industry’s  most  complete  content  management  solu- 


!  NewsEngin  drives  this  CMS 

With  more  than  100  newspaper  customers  and 
a  suite  of  11  products,  NewsEngin  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  content  management  to  mobile  migra- 
i  tion.  Its  GPS  is  a  platform-neutral  CMS  designed 
to  better  create,  manage,  and  repurpose  all  types 
;;  of  content  while  protecting  legacy  investments  in 
I  pagination  and  Web-publishing  software.  GPS 

;  allows  a  news  organization  to  collect,  organize, 
categorize,  and  repurpose  all  information  that 
flows  into  a  newsroom  —  including  press  releases 
and  wire  stories,  as  well  as  staff-generated  con¬ 
tent  and  external  websites,  blogs,  and  RSS  feeds. 
It  routes  and  packages  all  content  eligible  for 
digital  publication  and  allows  all  newspapers, 
websites,  and  broadcast  properties  in  a  company 
to  track  and  share  content. 

A  GPS  license  includes  other  industry-leading 
browser  applications  from  NewsEngin:  a  module 
to  capture,  organize,  and  view  wire  stories;  an 
embedded  instant-messaging  system  designed 
for  newsroom  use;  and  an  intuitive  tool  to  auto¬ 
matically  categorize  content  and  to  use  those 
categories  to  track  and  route  content.  It  features 
0  an  intuitive  Quark  XTension  and  also  can  be 
£  customized  to  exchange  content  with  Adobe 
3  i  InDesign. 

;  §  GPS  can  receive  stories  in  any  structured  for- 
:  2  mat  -  XML,  HTML,  ANPA,  IPTC  -  over  virtually 
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any  transmission  protocol,  including  serial,  FTP, 
NNTP,  HTTP,  or  TCP/IP  socket.  Stories  can  be 
captured  and  delivered  in  a  variety  of  content 
packages  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  stories  per  sec¬ 
ond.  It  can  deliver  stories  in  any  text-based  for¬ 
mat  using  FTP,  NFS,  e-mail,  or  TCP/IP  socket. 

GPS  is  built  on  the  LAMP 

architecture  (Linux,  Apache,  MySQL,  and  PHP). 
This  open-standards  platform  offers  the  best 
combination  of  stability,  cost,  and  flexibility.  The 
browser-based  software  also  features  a  config¬ 
urable  interface  that  allows  an  organization  to 
mold  the  software  to  its  local  needs,  typically 
without  any  scripting  or  coding. 

Ampere  is  a  Software-as-a-Service  (SaaS)  CMS 
option  for  newsrooms  looking  for  an  affordable 
monthly  fee  without  capital  expense.  A  true  cloud 
service,  simply  plug  it  in  for  a  complete  set  of 
tools  for  producing  and  publishing  content,  from 
conception  to  syndication.  Users  can  be  trained  on 
the  system  in  less  than  four  hours,  according  to 
NewsEngin.  And  because  Ampere  runs  on 
Amazon’s  EC2  cloud-computing  service, 
NewsEngin  can  provide  almost  every  corner  of  the 
wired  world  with  high-throughput,  low-latency 
access  to  live  and  archived  content  of  all  types. 
From  the  cloud,  the  software  runs  faster  than 
other  systems  that  require  server  hardware  on  site. 
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tions  for  advertising,  allowing  users  to  search  for  ads  and  ad 
components,  make  ad  assignments,  and  design  and  preview 
ads.  Mediaspectrum  eProofs  enables  internal  staff  and  exter¬ 
nal  customers  to  streamline  ad  proofing  and  the  status  of 
future  advertisements.  And  with  AdDrop,  publishers  can  tap 
Mediaspectrum’s  ad  upload  portal  to  deliver  finished  digital 
and  print-ready  ads. 

The  Neit'  York  Post  deployment  comes  on  the  heels  of 
other  successful  implementations  at  Sun  Media,  The 
Washington  Post,  Tribune  Co.,  Morris  Communications,  and 
Trinity  Mirror. 

"AVere  excited  about  the  Mediaspectrum  platform  and  its 
proven  reputation  for  helping  publishers  to  automate  and 
control  the  ad  production  lifecycle,”  said  Paul  Armstrong,  VP 
of  prepress  operations  for  the  New  York  Post.  “With  the 


Mediaspectrum  platform,  we  have  been  able  to  leverage 
Web-based  software  to  automate  processes  that  were 
traditionally  extremely  manual.  This  has  ultimately  helped 
us  reduce  human  intervention  during  the  production 
process  —  making  our  group  more  agile  and  efficient,  while 
providing  the  organization  significant  cost  savings.” 


RouteSmart  Technologies  makes  a  low-tech  operation  such 
as  delivery  into  a  model  of  automated  efficiency  for  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  all  sizes.  Based  in  Columbia,  Md., 
RouteSmart  is  a  specialized  provider  of  route-optimization 
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Finally,  there’s  the  story  of  plastic 

Logic  (PL),  a  venture  capital-funded  firm 
to  which  newspaper  publishers  can  relate 
from  a  fast-paced  innovation  standpoint.  PL  is 
the  global  leader  in  plastic  chips  set  to  replace 
silicon  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The  firm,  spun 
off  in  2000  by  researchers  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Cavendish  Lab,  conducts  R&D  in 
England  and  features  a  high-volume,  state-of- 
the-art  manufacturing  facility  in  Germany.  Its 
executive  management,  product  engineering,' 
sales,  and  marketing  staffs  have  headquarters  in 
Silicon  Valley  (Mountain  View,  Calif.).  Despite  its 
impressive  pedigree,  however,  PL  moved  a  bit 
too  slowly  bn  its  high-end  e-reader  by-product, 
getting  caught  off-guard  by  the  massive  popu¬ 
larity  of  Apple’s  iPad  tablet  computer. 

In  mid-2010,  the  firm’s  Que  ProReader,  the  first 
3G  digital  reading  device  designed  for  profes¬ 
sional  use,  received  a  bronze  award  from  the 
Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America.  Unlike 
consumer  e-readers,  the  $799  Que  was  designed 
to  cater  to  the  always-on  lifestyles  of  today’s 
businesspeople,  enabling  access  to  e-mail,  docu¬ 
ments,  newspapers,  e-books,  and  other  info  any¬ 
where,  anytime.  Weighing  less  than  1  pound,  it 
featured  the  largest  shatterproof  touchscreen  on 


the  market  and  could  store  up  to  75,000  files  — 
8GB  of  data  (a  4GB  Wi-Fi  version  was  available 
for  $649).  And  its  developer’s  breakthrough 
plastics  technology  yielded  Que’s  ultra-thin 
profile,  making  it  as  comfortable  to  hold  as  a 
pad  of  paper.  “Whereas  most  e-readers  aim  to 
replace  books,  Que  intends  to  replace  the  brief¬ 
case  and  all  of  its  contents,’’  PL’s  marketing 
proclaimed.  So,  what  happened?  iPad  mania 
happened  and  changed  everything.  Last  August, 
following  delays.  Plastic  Logic  killed  plans  for 
its  Que. 

In  the  firm’s  defense,  PL  is  not  the  only  maker 
of  e-readers  to  have  its  plans  disrupted  by  the 
fast-growing  tablet  and  e-reader  market.  But 
wait:  The  firm  is  rebounding  and  refocusing  on 
its  core  plastics  business.  In  mid-January  it 
announced  a  new  cash  infusion  —  a  massive 
$700  million  overall  investment  —  from 
Moscow-based  RUSNANO  (Russian  Corp.  of 
Nanotechnologies).  As  part  of  the  financing 
deal,  the  world’s  largest-volume  production 
factory  for  PL’s  next-generation  plastic  electron¬ 
ic  displays,  with  the  capacity  to  produce  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  monthly,  will  be 
constructed  in  Zelenograd,  Russia,  and  is  slated 
to  be  operational  in  the  2013  to  2014  timeframe. 
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software  and  logistics  services  that  help  newspapers  around 
the  glohe  automate  daily  routing  processes.  For  more  than 
15  years,  the  firm  has  worked  closely  with  home  delivery 
and  single-copy  newspaper  distribution  clients  looking  to 
improve  operational  efticiency  and  customer  service  for 
their  subscribers.  RouteSmart,  a  subsidiary  of  Bowne  AE&T 
Group,  offers  both  hosted  and  on-premise  solutions. 

Clients  include  the  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  and  The  Virginian-Pilot,  the  latter 
of  which  distributes  196,000  papers  daily  and  232,000  on 
Sundays  with  900  home  delivery  routes.  For  The  New  York 
Times,  RouteSoft  performs  what  it  calls  the  “six-hour  mir¬ 
acle”  on  a  daily  basis:  trucking,  busing,  and  flying  more 
than  1  million  newspapers  (that’s  more  than  500  tons)  to 
more  than  200  cities,  then  handing  them  off  to  local  carri¬ 
ers  for  delivery  to  750,000  homes,  plus  newsstands,  hotels, 
schools,  and  offices  —  reaching  every  doorstep  by  6  a.m. 

Smaller  publishers,  too,  can  reap  the  benefits.  “I’m  a 
huge  believer  in  the  RouteSmart  product,”  said  Gary 
Greider,  who  heads  delivery  services  for  the  Lodi  News- 
Sentinel,  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  California.  “Their  out¬ 
sourcing  services  are  a  great  solution  for  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  that  can’t  afford  to  purchase  the  system.  And  it’s  much 
cheaper  than  hiring  someone  to  sequence  our  routes.” 

After  losing  his  home  delivery  manager,  Greider  was  left 
to  take  care  of  all  the  paper’s  delivery  problems  on  his  own. 
Over  the  years,  the  paper’s  rural  routes  had  grown  substan¬ 
tially,  making  them  difficult  to  deliver  logically.  Some  of 
the  addresses  were  so  rural  that  the  regular  drivers  used 
trees  as  landmarks  to  find  the  houses.  When  route  drivers 
had  emergencies  such  as  illnesses,  breakdowns,  or  acci¬ 
dents,  it  took  a  substantial  amount  of  time  for  a  substitute 
person  —  usually  management  staff  —  to  gear  up  for  the 
route.  And  while  the  routes  took  the  regular  drivers  several 
hours,  it  took  the  replacements  even  longer,  which 
adversely  affected  the  6:30  a.m.  delivery  deadline. 

In  the  past,  the  Lodi  News-Sentinel  tried  to  map  the 
routes  itself  but  could  not  put  together  routes  that  were 
logical  enough  to  repeat.  Covering  the  routes  in  emergency 
situations  was  becoming  more  and  more  cumbersome. 
With  only  18,000  subscribers,  purchasing  a  routing  solu¬ 
tion  was  necessary,  but  not  cost-effective. 

“When  I  saw  RouteSmart  demonstrated  at  a  conven¬ 
tion,  I  immediately  understood  the  vitality  and  viability 
of  the  system,  but  I  was  unable  to  afford  it,”  Greider  said. 
“So  instead,  we  chose  to  outsource  the  mapping  of  our 
motor  routes  to  RouteSmart.”  The  Lodi  News-Sentinel 
gave  RouteSmart  addresses  for  14  routes  (the  equivalent 
of  about  10,000  subscribers).  Using  Tele  Atlas  data  to 
achieve  a  high  geocoding  match  rate  and  provide  an 
accurate  routing  base,  RouteSmart  created  the  most 
efficient  route  sequences,  then  produced  seven-day  throw 
lists  for  each,  with  turn-by-turn  directions.  RouteSmart 
also  produced  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheets  listing  the 
account  number,  route,  and  sequence  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  by  route,  so  that  the  Lodi  News-Sentinel  could 
easily  update  its  subscriber  data  vvdth  the  new  sequences. 


Universal  Uclick 
provides  laughs  — 
and  monetization 

Universal  Uclick  (UU)  is  the  world’s  largest 
independent  syndicate  and  a  leading  digital 
entertainment  provider  of  humor,  comic 
strips,  editorial  cartoons,  and  other  content 
for  print,  the  Web,  mobile  phones,  and 
desktops  (it  is  a  division  of  Andrews  McMeel 
Universal,  North  America’s  leading  publisher 
of  humor  books  and  calendars).  UU  provides 
editorial  development,  licensing,  and  other 
distribution  services  for  major  comic  brands 
such  as  "Calvin  and  Hobbes”,  "The  Far  Side”, 
"Garfield”,  "For  Better  or  For  Worse”,  and 
“Cathy”.  The  company's  story  began  in  1970, 
when  Jim  Andrews  and  John  McMeel  found¬ 
ed  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  Doonesbury 
debuted  that  year,  “Ziggy”  came  along  one 
year  later,  and  “Dear  Abby”  jumped  on  board 
in  1980.  In  2009,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
and  Uclick  merged  to  form  Universal  Uclick 
and,  a  year  later,  Atlantic  Syndication  merged 
with  UU. 

Today,  Universal  Uclick  is  a  full  publishing 
solution  with  cross-platform,  delivery-ready 
content  for  print,  online,  and  mobile.  Online 
offerings  include  hosted  Web  solutions  that 
easily  place  proprietary  content  on  your 
website.  The  Washington  Post  comics  section 
is  an  example  of  this.  There  also  are  custom 
Web  solutions  to  help  publishers  reach 
website  goals:  Multiple  revenue  models 
include  paid-for  content  and  advertising- 
supported  content  such  as  the  USA  Today 
Puzzles  Page  and  Yahoo  Daily  Games. 

Affiliate  programs,  like  the  one  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  with  the  Puzzle  Society, 
can  add  incremental  revenue  to  a  site.  The 
entire  UU  catalog  can  be  formatted  and 
made  available  for  mobile  applications, 
which  can  be  monetized  through  banner 
ads,  text  campaigns,  and  mobile  couponing. 
Even  UU  mobile  wallpapers  and  screen  savers 
can  help  to  create  new  revenue  streams. 

Another  mobile  solution  is  building  your 
own  app.  With  UU’s  Mobile  Publisher, 
creating  a  unique  app  only  takes  a  matter 
of  weeks.  Completely  customizable  based 
on  brand  and  content,  the  solution  works 
across  all  major  platforms  including  iPhone, 
BlackBerry,  Windows  Mobile,  Android,  and 
the  mobile  Web.  In  addition  to  app  creation, 
UU  can  help  monetize  customized  apps 
through  advertising,  pay-for-play 
applications,  and  direct  sponsorships. 
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lions  for  adwrtisiiij;,  allow  inj;  users  to  seareli  lor  ads  and  ad 
eoinponents,  make  ad  assignments,  and  design  and  preview 
ads.  Mediaspeetrum  el’roofs  enables  internal  staff  and  exter¬ 
nal  eustomers  to  streamline  ad  proofing  and  the  status  of 
future  ad\ei1isements.  And  with  AdDrop,  publishers  ean  tap 
Mediaspeetrum's  ad  njiload  portal  to  delixer  finished  digital 
and  print-ready  ads. 

The  Xru'  Vo/7.-  Post  deployment  eomes  on  the  heels  of 
other  sneeessful  implementations  at  Sim  Media.  7’//e 
l1(/.s7////g7o//  Post,  IVihnne  Co.,  Morris  Commnnieations,  and 
'IViniU  Mirror. 

"Were  excited  about  the  Mediaspeetrum  platform  and  its 
proven  reputation  for  heliiing  publishers  to  automate  anil 
control  the  ad  prodnetion  lifeeyele."  said  Paul  Armstrong,  \’P 
of  prepress  oju'rations  for  the  Xczc  York  Post.  "With  the 


Mediaspeetrum  platform,  we  ha\e  been  able  to  leverage 
Weh-ha.sed  software  to  automate  processes  that  were 
traditionally  e.xtremely  manual.  This  has  nltimateh  helped 
us  rednee  human  intenention  during  the  prodnetion 
process  —  making  our  group  more  agile  and  efiieient.  while 
prox  iding  the  organization  significant  cost  sax  ings." 


RonteSmart  'leehnologies  makes  a  loxx  -leeh  operation  such 
as  delix  ery  into  a  model  of  automated  eflieienex  for  nexx  sfia- 
per  publishers  of  all  sizes.  Ra.sed  in  Columbia,  Md., 
RonteSmart  is  a  specialized  prox  ider  of  route-optimization 


Was  Plastic  Logic  too  little,  too  early? 


Finally,  there’s  the  story  of  plastic 
Logic  (PL),  a  venture  capital-funded  firm 
to  which  newspaper  publishers  can  relate 
from  a  fast-paced  innovation  standpoint.  PL  is 
the  global  leader  in  plastic  chips  set  to  replace 
silicon  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The  firm,  spun 
off  in  2000  by  researchers  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Cavendish  Lab,  conducts  R&D  in 
England  and  features  a  high-volume,  state-of- 
the-art  manufacturing  facility  in  Germany.  Its 
executive  management,  product  engineering, 
sales,  and  marketing  staffs  have  headquarters  in 
Silicon  Valley  (Mountain  View,  Calif.).  Despite  its 
impressive  pedigree,  however,  PL  moved  a  bit 
too  slowly  on  its  high-end  e-reader  by-product, 
getting  caught  off-guard  by  the  massive  popu¬ 
larity  of  Apple’s  iPad  tablet  computer. 

In  mid-2010,  the  firm’s  Que  ProReader,  the  first 
3G  digital  reading  device  designed  for  profes¬ 
sional  use,  received  a  bronze  award  from  the 
Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America.  Unlike 
consumer  e-readers,  the  $799  Que  was  designed 
to  cater  to  the  always-on  lifestyles  of  today’s 
businesspeople,  enabling  acdpss  to  e-mail,  docu¬ 
ments,  newspapers,  e-books,  and  other  info  any¬ 
where,  anytime.  Weighing  less  than  1  pound,  it 
featured  the  largest  shatterproof  touchscreen  on 


the  market  and  could  store  up  to  75,000  files  — 
8GB  of  data  (a  4GB  Wi-Fi  version  was  available 
for  $649).  And  its  developer’s  breakthrough 
plastics  technology  yielded  Que’s  ultra-thin 
profile,  making  it  as  comfortable  to  hold  as  a 
pad  of  paper.  "Whereas  most  e-readers  aim  to 
replace  books,  Que  intends  to  replace  the  brief¬ 
case  and  all  of  its  contents,”  PL’s  marketing 
proclaimed.  So,  what  happened?  iPad  mania 
happened  and  changed  everything.  Last  August, 
following  delays.  Plastic  Logic  killed  plans  for 
its  Que. 

In  the  firm’s  defense,  PL  is  not  the  only  maker 
of  e-readers  to  have  its  plans  disrupted  by  the 
fast-growing  tablet  and  e-reader  market.  But 
wait:  The  firm  is  rebounding  and  refocusing  on 
its  core  plastics  business.  In  mid-January  it 
announced  a  new  cash  infusion  —  a  massive 
$700  million  overall  investment  —  from 
Moscow-based  RUSNANO  (Russian  Corp.  of 
Nanotechnologies).  As  part  of  the  financing 
deal,  the  world’s  largest-volume  production 
factory  for  PL’s  next-generation  plastic  electron¬ 
ic  displays,  with  the  capacity  to  produce  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  monthly,  will  be 
constructed  in  Zelenograd,  Russia,  and  is  slated 
to  be  operational  in  the  2013  to  2014  timeframe. 
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sot'twiire  and  logistics  sciA’ices  that  help  newspapers  around 
the  globe  automate  daily  routing  processes.  For  more  than 
lo  years,  the  firm  h:is  worked  closely  with  home  deliveiy 
and  single-copy  newspaper  distribution  elients  looking  to 
improve  operational  etiiciency  and  customer  service  tor 
their  subscribers.  KonteSmart,  a  subsidiaiy  of  Bowne  AK&  T 
Ch’oup,  offers  both  hosted  and  on-premise  .solutions. 

Clients  include  the  The  Coliimhti.s  Dispatch,  I'hcSan 
Diego  Union-Trihitnc,  and  The  Virginian-PiJot,  the  latter 
of  which  distributes  IfttCOOO  papers  daily  and  2.‘52, ()()()  on 
Sundays  with  900  home  deliveiy  routes.  For  The  Nexc  York 
Times,  RouteSoft  performs  what  it  calls  the  “six-hour  mir¬ 
acle”  on  a  daily  basis:  trueking,  busing,  and  flying  more 
than  1  million  newspapers  (that’s  more  than  .'iOO  tons)  to 
more  than  200  eities,  then  handing  them  ofl  to  local  carri¬ 
ers  for  delivery  to  7o0,000  homes,  plus  newsstands,  hotels, 
schools,  and  oflices  —  reaching  every  doorstep  by  6  a.m. 

Smaller  publishers,  too,  can  reap  the  benefits.  “I’m  a 
huge  believer  in  the  RouteSmart  product,"  said  Gaiy 
Greider,  who  heads  delivery  services  for  the  Lodi  Nexes- 
Seiitine/,  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  California.  “Their  out¬ 
sourcing  services  are  a  great  solution  for  smaller  eompa- 
nies  that  ean’t  afford  to  purchase  the  .system.  And  it’s  much 
cheaper  than  hiring  someone  to  .sequence  our  routes." 

After  losing  his  home  delivery  manager,  Greider  wits  left 
to  take  fare  of  all  the  paper’s  delivery  problems  on  his  own. 
Over  the  years,  the  paper’s  rural  routes  had  grown  substan¬ 
tially,  making  them  difficult  to  deliver  logieally.  Some  of 
the  addresses  were  so  rural  that  the  regular  drivers  used 
trees  its  landmarks  to  find  the  houses.  When  route  drivers 
had  emergencies  such  its  illnes.ses,  breakdowns,  or  aeei- 
dents,  it  took  a  substantial  amount  of  time  for  a  substitute 
person  —  usually  management  staff  —  to  gear  up  for  the 
route.  And  while  the  routes  took  the  regular  drivers  several 
hours,  it  took  the  replacements  even  longer,  which 
adversely  affected  the  h:.‘5()  a.m.  deliveiy  deadline. 

In  the  pitst,  the  l.odi  Nexes-Sentirie/  tried  to  map  the 
routes  it.self  hut  could  not  put  together  routes  that  were 
logieal  enough  to  repeat.  Covering  the  routes  in  emergency 
situations  wius  becoming  more  and  more  cumbersome. 
With  only  18,()()()  subscribers,  purchiusing  a  routing  .solu¬ 
tion  wius  neeessiuy,  but  not  eost-effeetive. 

“Wh('n  I  saw  RonteSmart  demonstrated  at  a  conven¬ 
tion,  I  immediately  understood  the  vitality  and  viability 
of  the  system,  but  1  was  unable  to  afford  it,"  Greider  said. 
“So  instead,  we  chose  to  out.source  the  mapping  of  our 
motor  routes  to  RouteSmart."  The  Lodi  Nexcs-Sentiiiel 
gave  RouteSmart  addresses  for  14  routes  (the  equivalent 
of  about  1(),()()()  subscribers).  Using  'I’ele  Atlas  data  to 
achieve  a  high  geocoding  match  rate  and  provide  an 
accurate  routing  base,  RouteSmart  created  the  most 
efficient  route  sequences,  then  produced  seven-day  throw 
lists  for  each,  with  tnrn-by-turn  directions.  RouteSmart 
also  produeed  Mierosoft  Excel  spreadsheets  listing  the 
account  number,  route,  and  sequenee  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  by  route,  so  that  the  Lodi  Nexes-Sentine/  could 
easily  update  its  subscriber  data  with  the  new  sequenees. 


Universal  Uclick 
provides  laughs  — 
and  monetization 

Universal  Uclick  (UU)  is  the  world’s  largest 
independent  syndicate  and  a  leading  digital 
entertainment  provider  of  humor,  comic 
strips,  editorial  cartoons,  and  other  content 
for  print,  the  Web,  mobile  phones,  and 
desktops  (it  is  a  division  of  Andrews  McMeel 
Universal,  North  America’s  leading  publisher 
of  humor  books  and  calendars).  UU  provides 
editorial  development,  licensing,  and  other 
distribution  services  for  major  comic  brands 
such  as  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”,  “The  Far  Side”, 
“Garfield”,  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”,  and 
“Cathy”.  The  company's  story  began  in  1970, 
when  Jim  Andrews  and  John  McMeel  found¬ 
ed  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  Doonesbury 
debuted  that  year,  “Ziggy”  came  along  one 
year  later,  and  “Dear  Abby”  jumped  on  board 
in  1980.  In  2009,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
and  Uclick  merged  to  form  Universal  Uclick 
and,  a  year  later,  Atlantic  Syndication  merged 
with  UU. 

Today,  Universal  Uclick  is  a  full  publishing 
solution  with  cross-platform,  delivery-ready 
content  for  print,  online,  and  mobile.  Online 
offerings  include  hosted  Web  solutions  that 
easily  place  proprietary  content  on  your 
website.  The  Washington  Post  comics  section 
is  an  example  of  this.  There  also  are  custom 
Web  solutions  to  help  publishers  reach 
website  goals:  Multiple  revenue  models 
include  paid-for  content  and  advertising- 
supported  content  such  as  the  USA  Today 
Puzzles  Page  and  Yahoo  Daily  Games. 

Affiliate  programs,  like  the  one  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  with  the  Puzzle  Society, 
can  add  incremental  revenue  to  a  site.  The 
entire  UU  catalog  can  be  formatted  and 
made  available  for  mobile  applications, 
which  can  be  monetized  through  banner 
ads,  text  campaigns,  and  mobile  couponing. 
Even  UU  mobile  wallpapers  and  screen  savers 
can  help  to  create  new  revenue  streams. 

Another  mobile  solution  is  building  your 
own  app.  With  UU’s  Mobile  Publisher, 
creating  a  unique  app  only  takes  a  matter 
of  weeks.  Completely  customizable  based 
on  brand  and  content,  the  solution  works 
across  all  major  platforms  including  iPhone, 
BlackBerry,  Windows  Mobile,  Android,  and 
the  mobile  Web.  In  addition  to  app  creation, 
UU  can  help  monetize  customized  apps 
through  advertising,  pay-for-play 
applications,  and  direct  sponsorships. 
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HIGH-TECH; 


Because  Lodi  pays  drivers  by  the  number  of  papers  deliv¬ 
ered,  RouteSmart  also  provided  a  delivery  cost  report 
detailing  the  total  cost  for  each  route.  “The  system  is  so 
easy  that  virtually  anyone  can  deliver,”  said  Greider,  adding 
that  “for  small-circulation  papers,  it’s  a  lifesaver.” 

In  March  2010,  RouteSmart  debuted  its  new  managed 
ser\ice  designed  for  managing  daily  routing  activities  via 
a  Web-bavSed,  cloud-computing  environment.  Called 
RouteSmart  Online,  it  is  a  hosted  service  that  helps  to 
manage  the  nightly  process  of  dispatching  carriers  for 
delivery.  RouteSmart  Online  takes  uploads  from  a  news¬ 
paper’s  existing  circulation  system  —  either  full  file 
uploads  or  transactions  from  the  previous  day  —  and 
automatically  processes  and  updates  route  sheets  with 
subscribers  sequenced  in  deliver^'  order.  RouteSmart 
Online  also  provides  tools  for  managing  down  routes. 
There  are  no  large  up-front  fees  for  licensing,  and  the 
impact  on  stretched  and  already  thin  IT  resources  is 
minimal,  according  to  the  firm.  A  quarterly  billing  cycle 
for  subscriptions  is  standard. 


NewsGator  shares  via 
social  computing 

Denver-based  NewsGator’s  enterprise 
networking  solutions  provide  an  integrated, 
behind-the-firewall,  social  computing  platform 
that  supports  collaboration  and  facilitates 
communication.  Social  computing  offers  the 
greatest  impact  for  organizations  that  have 
large  groups  of  workers  requiring  large 
amounts  of  information  to  do  their  jobs. 
NewsGator  was  founded  in  2004  to  realize 
the  potential  of  RSS  (Really  Simple 
Syndication)  and  transform  the  way  people 
consume  information.  Its  enterprise  RSS  and 
Social  Sites  business  solutions  have  more  than 
2.5  million  paid  enterprise  social  computing 
users.  NewsGator  also  is  tightly  integrated 
with  Mfcrosoft  SharePoint  2010  to  make  that 
platform  more  social.  Late  last  year,  the  firm 
was  named  to  EContent  magazine’s  10th 
annual  list  of  the  top  100  companies  that  mat¬ 
ter  most  in  the  digital  content  industry. 

NewsGator’s  Widget  Services  and  iPhone 
applications  enable  media  and  brand  compa¬ 
nies  to  better  engage  their  audiences  and 
extend  the  value  of  their  brands  through  viral 
syndication  of  content.  The  firm  also  offers 
free,  award-winning  RSS  aggregators  for  the 
Web,  desktop,  mobile  devices,  and  e-mail 
clients.  The  firm  hosted  its  first-ever  users 
group  meeting,  the  2011  NewsGator  Collective, 
last  month. 


Advertising  doesn’t  cost  — 
it  pays  (if  you  do  it  right). 

Another  firm  with  Danish  headquarters.  Integration  X 
said  its  AdPoint  is  a  single  application  that  allows  prepress 
operators  and  ad  consultants  to  track  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  cycle,  offering  a  complete  overview  as  well  as  a  single 
interface  for  all  stages.  Collaborating  with  leading  publish¬ 
ers,  Integration  X  has  been  developing  workflow  automa¬ 
tion  solutions  for  newspaper  production  since  1998.  Based 
on  the  most  modern  web  application  technology,  AdPoint 
is  hosted  ad  production  software  that  offers  flexible  tools 
to  streamline  quality  control  and  materials  tracking. 
Integrated  tools  facilitate  and  assist  all  phases  of  ad  pro¬ 
duction,  from  order  entry  through  design,  composition, 
proofing,  and  final  control. 

AdPoint  offers  a  customizable  interface  for  users  to  track 
single  ads  or  to  overview  the  entire  production.  Interfaces 
to  leading  design  tools  make  AdPoint  a  preferred  tool  for 
in-house  or  offshore  ad  production.  And  with  a  choice 
between  both  enterprise  and  cloud  (SaaS)  versions,  it  can 
fit  any-size  newspaper  operation.  AdPoint  also  can  be  fully 
integrated  with  newspaper  online  ad  portals  to  optimize 
and  develop  advertiser  services,  according  to  Integration 
X,  which  keeps  its  North  American  headquarters  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Last  autumn,  the  Stampen  Group,  one  of 
Sweden’s  largest  newspaper  owners,  said  it  is  centralizing 
ad  production  with  AdPoint  5,  which  is  allowing  the  media 
firm  to  consolidate  information  gathered  from  various 
brands  of  booking  systems.  ll 

Mark  Vruno  is  a  bminess  xmiter  reporting  on  the  North 
American  publishing  and  print  communications  indv,s- 
tries.  Vruno  is  the former  executive  editor  of  Graphic  Arts 
Monthly  magazine.  Follow  his  daily  Twitter  feed  at 
twitter.com/MarkV_Chicago  and  e-mail  him  at 
markvmail@comcast.net. 
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Suzanne  Fischer-Huettner  has 

been  named  publisher  of  The  Daily 
Record  in  Baltimore.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  ever  hold  the  post. 


Tom  Jolly  has  been  named  The  New 
York  Times'  night  news  editor,  super¬ 
vising  the  news  reports  on  the  Web 
and  in  print.  He  has  served  as  sports 
editor  at  the  paper  since  2003. 

Ryan  Grim  has  been  named 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau  chief  at 
The  Huffington  Post.  He  had  been 
the  senior  congressional  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  before  that  served  as  a 
staff  reporter  for  POLITICO. 

board  in  New  York  to 
SB  cover  finance  and 
economics.  She  previously  served  for 
five  years  as  the  JoumaFs  Asia- 
Pacific  opinion  editor,  based  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Neill  Woelk  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Hermbtton  (Ore.)  Herald.  For  the  past 
30  years,  Woelk  has  held  various  roles 
at  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera  in 
Colorado,  including  editor,  assistant 
sports  editor,  columnist,  and  writer. 

Michael  Davis,  previous  website 
editor  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  overseeing  sports 
and  digital  development.  Prior  to 
joining  the  online  department,  he 
worked  at  the  sports  desk  for  the 
paper  since  1990. 


Dick  Youngblood 
retired  from  the 
Minnesota  Star 
Tribune  at  the  end 
of  2010.  He  was  a 
freelance  columni.st 
I  writing  about  small  business  for  the 
I  paper  since  1998.  He  first  joined 
i  the  newspaper  as  a  North  Dakota 
I  correspondent  in  1963.  His  last 
!  column  ran  Dec.  29. 

Adrianne  Jeffries  has  joined  The 
!  New  York  Observer  as  a  technology 
I  writer.  She  previously  was  an 
j  evening  news  blogger  for 


Richard  A.  Reese  will  receive  the 
2011  TAPPI  Gunnar  Nicholson  Gold 
Medal  Award.  It  is  TAPPI’s  nnost  pres¬ 
tigious  annual  award  and  carries  a 
cash  prize  funded  by  an  endowment 
by  Dr.  Gunnar  W.  E.  Nicholson  and 
TAPPI  Foundation.  The  Gunnar 
Nicholson  Gold  Medal  Award  was 
established  in  1985  and  recognizes 
an  individual  who  has  created  a 
preeminent  scientific  and  engineering 
achievement  that  has  proven  commer¬ 
cial  benefit  to  the  world’s  pulp,  paper, 
board,  and  forest  products  industries 
and  other  industries  that  TAPPI  serves. 
Reese  is  President  of  Dick  Reese  and 
Associates  Inc.  in  Norcross,  Ga. 


ReadWriteWeb  and  an  associate 
writer  for  Oregon  Business  magazine. 


Misty  Williams  has 

joined  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution 
as  a  health  care 
reporter.  She  most 
recently  served  as 
industry  focus  and  strategies  editor 
for  Xhe  Atlanta  Business  Chronicle. 
Other  publications  she  previously 
worked  for  include  the  East  Valley 
(Ariz.)  Tribune  and  The  Bakersfield 
Californian. 


Jay  Greene  has  been  promoted  at 
I  Crains  Detroit  Bu.siness  and  now 
I  serves  as  a  senior  reporter  covering 
health  care,  the  environment,  and 
insurance  for  the  Detroit  area.  Also 
at  the  publication.  Bill  Shea  has 
been  named  enterprise  editor,  up 
from  his  previous  post  as  reporter. 

1  He  covers  sports  business  and 
transportation. 


Don  Hudson  has 
joined  the  Decatur  \ 

(Ala.)  Daily  as  I 

executive  editor. 

Most  recently,  | 

Hudson  was  manag-  i 
’  ing  editor  of  the  Clarion-Ledger  in  j  j 
Jackson,  Miss.  He  has  also  worked  !  | 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  | ' 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  the  Daily  i 
Leader  in  Ruston,  La.  I 

;  The  Toronto  Star  business  editor 
Andrew  Phillips  will  become  the  ; 
i  new  editorial  page  editor.  No  new 
I  business  editor  has  been  named. 

Nikki  Mascali  was 
promoted  to  associ-  | 

1  4  ate  editor  at  The 

Weekender,  a  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co. 
IHHHHI  paper  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  Previously,  she  was  the  ! 

arts-and-entertainment  weekly 
newspapers  staff  writer,  a  position 
she  had  held  since  2006. 

!  Judith  Miller,  an  author  and  a 
I  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  investigative 
I  reporter  formerly  with  The  New  York  i 
I  Times,  is  now  a  contributing  writer 
j  for  Newsrruix  magazine,  focusing  on  I 
j  national  security  and  foreign  relations 
I  issues.  Her  first  article  for  Newsnmx,  \ 
an  exclusive  story  about  the  Middle  ■ 
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Eastern  drug  trade,  was  published  in 
the  January  2011  issue. 

Allison  Werder 

has  been  named 
executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategy 
and  business  develop¬ 
ment  of  Parade 
Publications.  As  part  of  the  senior 
management  team,  Werder  is 
responsible  for  planning,  new  busi- 
I  ness  development.  Parade’s  digital 
properties,  and  partnerships  across 
all  brands,  including  PARADE 
magazine.  Parade  Digital,  and  dash. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  under 
new  management  and  out  of  a 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  restructuring, 
has  a  new  editor,  Stan 
i  Wischnowski.  Wischnowski,  who 
oversaw  the  paper’s  front  page  for  a 
decade  and  had  been  serving  as 
interim  editor  since  October,  is  the 
Inquirers  fifth  editor  in  10  years. 

\  Gregg  Bimbaum, 

the  former  New  York 
Post  political  editor, 
has  signed  on  as  a 
senior  editor  at 
POLITICO.  He  is 
based  in  New  York  and  covers  break¬ 
ing  news.  Before  the  Post,  he  worked 
for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  the  Times  Herald  Record  of 
Middletown,  N.Y. 

Don  Melvin,  a  veteran  London- 
based  editor  for  The  Associated  Press 
who  has  covered  events  ranging  from 
the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  to  the 
death  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  has  been 
named  Brussels  news  editor  for  the 
cooperative.  Melvin  joined  the  AP’s 
Europe  desk  in  2007.  Before  that,  he 
was  European  correspondent  for  Cox 
Newspapers. 

Ian  Fisher  has  been  named  day 
news  editor  at  The  New  York  Times, 
overseeing  the  print  and  Web  news 
desks.  He  most  recently  served  as 
deputy  foreign  editor. 

Adam  Najberg  has  joined  The  Wall 
Street  Journals  Asia  team  as  senior 
editor.  In  his  new  job,  Najberg  will 
lead  the  development  of  numerous 
new  digital  and  other  projects  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  He  was  most 


Electronics  For 

f'r  Imaging,  Inc.,  a 

j  world  leader  in  cus^ 

tomer-focused  digital 
^  printing  innovation, 

announced  that  it 
has  appointed 

V'incent  Pilctte  as  its  CFO.  Pilette 
joins  EFI  from  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
where  he  most  recently  held  the  title 
of  vice  president  of  finance  for  the 
enterprise  server,'  storage,  and  net¬ 
working  business. 

A.F.L.  Web  Printing  announced  .Jeffrey 
Patterson  has  been  named  the  com-  • 
pany’s  chief  financial  officer.  Patterson 
has  held  executive-level  finance  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  past  17  year^.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  a  finance  execu¬ 
tive  with  API  Foils,  Inc.,  a  publicly  trad¬ 
ed  manufacturer  of  specialty  foils  for 
packaging  and  graphic  applications. 


recently  senior  editor,  video,  for 
WSJ.com,  where  he  helped  build 
out  the  site’s  video  operations. 

Byron  Tate  is  now  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
in  southeast  Arkansas.  He  was  most 
recently  editor  of  the  Times  Record 
in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Tim  O’Brien,  Sunday  business  edi¬ 
tor  at  The  New  York  Times,  has  left 
the  paper  to  join  The  Huffington 
Post  as  national  editor. 

Joan  Graff  has  been 
named  a  regional 
director  of  publisher 
relations  for 
Publishing  Group  of 
America.  Graff  joins 
PGoA,  publisher  oi American 
Profile,  Relish,  and  Spry  magazines, 
with  more  than  16  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  relations  at  USA 
WEEKEND. 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 
has  named  Matthew  Ipsan  as  its  chief 
digital  officer.  Ipsan  was  vice  president 
of  interactive  media  at  The  State  Media 
Co.  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  a  McClatchy 
subsidiary,  before  joining  CNHI. 


Atex  Group  announces  the  completion 
of  its  executive  team  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jim  Ro.se  as  CEO.  Rose  has 
been  serving  as  non-'executive  director 
of  Atex  for  the  past  six  years.  Alan 
Reardon,  who  has  successfully  led  the 
company  during  the  last  five  months, 
will  resume  his  role  as  COO,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  more  than  six  years. 
George  McDevitt  joined  Atex  as  CFO  . 
in  early  December  after  15  years  at  • 
Oracle. 

Mediaspectrum,  tnc.  announced  the 
hire  of  Kurt  Holloway  as  senior 
vice  president  of  global  business 
development.  A  veteran  business 
development  and  sales  professional, 
Holloway  will  lead  the  continued 
growth  and  adoption  of 
Mediaspectrum’s  platform  for  mobile 
and  multichannel  advertising,  content 
management,  and  publishing. 


Judith  Hansen  is 
now  the  editor  of  the 
Times  Record  in  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  She  was 
previously  the  paper’s 
metro  editor  and 
prior  to  that  had  covered  features, 
education,  and  news  for  the  paper. 

Wendy  Benjaminson,  Houston- 
based  Texas  news  editor  and  leader 
of  the  AP’s  coverage  of  the  drug  war 
on  the  U.S.-Mexican  border,  will 
run  the  Washington,  D.C.  bureau’s 
regional  reporting  team  and  work 
closely  with  the  AP’s  state  bureaus 
and  regional  editing  desks  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  coverage  of  state  govern¬ 
ments.  As  an  assistant  bureau  chief 
in  Washington,  she  will  be  charged 
with  spotting  trends  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  reporting  from  the  states  and 
the  nation’s  capital  on  issues  such 
as  state  spending  and  deficits, 
immigration,  pensions,  and 
Medicaid. 

Rick  Hirsch  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1978,  serving  in  a  variety  of  roles, 
most  recently  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Broward  County  edition.  0 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  ♦  Email;  Info^KamenCroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

■  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St..  Suite  394 
Folsom.  CA  95630 
Phone:  916-673-9779 
jelf  ^ipmediapartners.  com 


Solid  Work, 
jlid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  ownet s  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
corlsulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operatkMiv 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  informalion.  visit 

jpmediapartners.coin 
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GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting*Valuations‘Sales*Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

wwwMamengroupxom 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  sale  of  the  Booklyn,  New  York  Home  Reporter,  | 
the  80  year  old  Spectator  and  Spectator  Extra  weekly  newspapers  | 

to  The  Queens  Couriers  newspaper  group.  | 

Let  us  help  you  too!  1 

5 1 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com  I 
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— ►  COUPON  DAILY  DEAL  ON  YOUR  SITE 

Run  a  successful  Deal  of  the  Day  Program.  Design,  management  training, 
we  have  you  covered.  White  Paper  or  Custom  Private  Label.  Your  website  -t- 
your  brand  -i-  our  software.  100%  your  commissions  or  join  our  community 
for  zero  investment.  We  have  the  best  commisions  in  the  industry. 

www.DealEnd5ln.com 

contact@OealEnds.com  •  (609)384-4961 
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DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 

1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 

1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000  \ 

FAX:  (913)  648-7750  i 

E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


FOR  SALE 


•  12-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high 
•6-unit  Goss  SC,  folder  with 

double  parallel. 

•  5-unit  Goss  Community  w/an 
SSC  unit  -  great  value. 

•8-unit  Goss  Community 

•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units 


•  7  &  8  unit  1000  series  Goss 
Urbanite  presses 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 

•  5-unit  Harris  1650  press 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  aC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.coin  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
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WHEN  THE  GOING 
GETS  TOUGH,  THE 
SMAHTHEHOFM 

Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 
Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


EMAIL: 

dassified5@edit0randpublisher.com 


Offer  — 


1Year-$65 


2Years-$125 
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Shoptalk 

An  Industry  In 
Transformation 

New  ABC  U.S.  newspaper  rules  keep  pace  with  digital 
trends,  allow  greater  transparency 

BY  MIKE  LAVERY 

N  THE  PAST  DECADE,  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  TRANSFORMED 

from  traditional  flagship  papers  to  multimedia  brands 
that  incorporate  multiple  print  and  digital  products. 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  recognized  this  shifl;  and 
the  fluidity  of  an  industry  in  transformation.  Newspapers 


were  redefining  themselves,  and 
ABC  needed  to  redefine  its  rules  to 
best  serve  its  publisher  and  media 
buyer  members.  More  than  two 
years  ago,  media  buyers  and  sellers 
came  together  to  discuss  how  news¬ 
papers  should  be  qualified  and 
rep>orted  in  the  coming  years. 
Publishers  wanted  their  expanding 
distribution  channels  recognized, 
while  advertisers  wanted  greater 
transparency  in  order  to  analyze 
those  channels. 

After  much  deliberation,  a  broad 
i  set  of  modified  rules  went  into  effect 
I  Oct.  1,  2010.  March  31  marks  the 
,  end  of  the  first  reporting  period 
under  the  new  rules.  Ne.xt  month, 
publishers  will  submit  their  first 
I  i  Publishers  Statements  reflecting 
these  rules.  In  anticipation  of  the 
first  results,  I  would  like  to  revisit 
I  some  of  the  major  changes  you’ll  see. 

I  i  Verified  Circulation 

The  inclusion  of  verified  circulation 
I :  on  newspaf)er  reports  was  inspired  by 
the  consumer  magazine  division’s 
:  j  successful  adoption  of  this  category 

I I  in  2006.  There  are  now  two  cate- 

j  gories  of  circulation  on  newspaper 
reports  —  paid  and  verified.  The  paid 
!  category  represents  copies  purchased 
I !  by  an  individual  either  through  a 


!  .subscription  or  at  the  newsstand,  as 
!  well  as  copies  distributed  through 
i  specialized  channels,  such  as  those 
paid  by  a  business  for  selected 
•  I  employees.  Verified  circulation  refers 
to  requested  home-delivered  copies, 
subscriptions  purchased  by  a  third 
party,  NIE  copies,  and  employee 
copies.  The  paid  and  verified  cate¬ 
gories  are  aggregated  to  provide  a 
total  circulation  number. 

Branded  Editions 

ABC  also  recognized  that 
newspapers  are  more  than  a  combi- 
(  nation  of  one  print  product  and  a 
I  website.  Many  have  niche  or  com¬ 
munity-specific  publications.  The 
addition  of  branded  editions  to  U.S. 
newspaper  reports  was  a  reaction  to 
'  this  trend  in  newspapers.  These 
;  editions  have  the  potential  to  reach 
a  range  of  audiences,  and  their 
circulation  will  be  reported  with  full 
;  transparency  as  part  of  the  member 
publication’s  total  circulation. 

I  Digital  Editions 

Last,  ABC  modified  its  rules  regard- 
i  ing  digital  editions.  ABC  reports  now' 

I  detail  the  types  of  platforms  used  to 
I  access  digital  editions,  including 
!  restricted-access  websites,  e-readers 
!  and  tablets  and  mobile  devices.  The 


updated  rules  allow  for  more 
thorough  reporting  while 
supplementing  the  core  paid  and 
verified  circulation  rules. 

In  today’s  dynamic  environ¬ 
ment,  you  can  anticipate  addi¬ 
tional  changes  to  ABC  rules. 
Beginning  this  fall,  expect  new 
guidelines  governing  hybrid  and 
bundled  subscription  offers  and  a 
new  requirement  that  newspapers 
report  both  total  circulation  and  net 
subscribers. 

New  Report  Formats 

This  leads  me  to  this  spring’s 
updated  ABC  report  formats. 

ABC  reports,  such  as  Publisher’s 
Statements,  Audit  Reports,  and 
FAS-FAX  reports,  will  be  affected  by 
the  Oct.l  changes.  The  modifications 
to  verified  circulation,  branded 
editions,  and  digital  editions  will  be 
visible  on  ABC  statements.  Changes 
to  the  structure  of  these  reports  and 
added  details  will  be  apparent.  The 
new  rules  also  reclassified  copies 
that  were  reported  elsewhere  on 
prior  statements. 

Because  of  the  reclassification  on 
ABC  reports,  data  from  2011  and 
beyond  is  not  comparable  to  data 
prior  to  2011.  This  will  be  notice¬ 
able  when  the  March  2011  FAS- 
FAX  report  is  released  in  early  May. 
The  FAS-FAX  report,  which  gives 
top-line  circulation  information  for 
all  newspapers  submitting 
Publisher’s  Statements,  will  have 
2010  data  reported  in  a  separate 
section.  Comparable  data  will 
resume  in  March  2012. 

Although  the  platforms  of  distribu¬ 
tion  may  change,  the  need  for  trusted 
media  data  remains.  The  updated 
U.S.  newspaper  rules  help  achieve 
this  goal.  The  rules  warrant  better 
representation  of  the  current  media 
atmosphere,  allowing  publishers  to 
present  advertisers  the  information 
needed  to  make  decisions  in  this  new 
media  environment.  u 

Mike  Lavery  is  president  and 
7nanaging  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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